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LOOK FOR THE 


OF BETTER FOOTWEAR . 


EVERY STEP 
COSTS LESS 


Here is one of the most outstanding qualities of 
Ball-Band footwear .. . long life. Anyone who has 
ever worn a pair of boots or shoes bearing the Red 
Ball trade-mark can tell you that. Long after ordi- 
nary footwear would have gone to pieces, Ball-Band 
is still going strong—giving extra miles of per- 
fect fit and comfort. The reason is not far to seek. 
Ball-Band has always built to standards of workman- 
ship and materials which have made the Red Ball 
trade-mark famous the country over for so many 
years. And today, Ball-Band is giving even longer 
wear, even greater value than ever before. Then, too, 
Ball-Band has added to its line of products through- 
out the years until, among the hundreds of styles, 
each member of the family is pretty sure to find just 
what he or she wants. There’s a Ball-Band dealer 
near you. If you don’t know his name—write us. 
Drop into his store some day soon and ask to see these 
dependable Ball-Bands. Examine them. Try them 
on. And if some particular style you want isn’t in 
stock, your dealer can get it quickly from the factory. 


MISHAWAKA RUBBER & WOOLEN MFG. Co. VS 


473 Water Street - 


FOR MEN AND BOYS 


For men and boys there is a wide variety of Ball-Band 
Boots and Shoes for work on the farm and in town. 
For sportsmen there is especially designed Rubber 
and Leather Footwear. For boys there are many 
styles of Canvas Sport Shoes and Athletic Socks. 
Ball- Band takes care of all needs with fine-fitting, 

footy that gives utmost satisfaction. 





Mishawaka, Indiana 


wt D0 ove mar 


FOR WOMEN AND GIRLS 


In designing Ball-Band Footwear for women and girls 
careful attention is given to style and convenience. 
There are trim, comfortable Arctics and smart Gaiters. 
There are satin-finish, feather-weight ‘‘Ariel’’ Rub- 
bers of surprising neatness. And gay fabric Summer 
Sandals in an array of styles. Ball-Band meets the 
prevailing mode, and provides comfort and economy. 


BALL-BAND 


FINE FOOTWEAR FO 


FORTY-SI1X YEARS 














LIVESTOCK ON SHARES 


By EUGENE BUTLER 


EVERAL years ago A. L. Ward 
of the Texas and Oklahoma Cot- 
tonseed Products Association gave us 
a hog rental contract that is used where 
the land is ordinarily rented for a third 
and a fourth of the crops. Its more 
important provisions are as follows :— 
1. The landlord furnishes three brood 
sows, selling two-thirds interest in 
them to the tenant either for cash or a 
note. It does not matter whether the 
tenant has the money to purchase a 
two-thirds interest in the hogs. It is 
quite important that the tenant have an 
interest in the sows in order that he 
may take care of them to the very best 
advantage. 


2. Where hog-proof fence is to be 
built, the landlord furnishes the mate- 
rial. The tenant puts up the fence ona 
contract, the value of his labor to be ap- 
plied on the note he has given the land- 
lord for his interest in the hogs. 

3. The tenant feeds the hogs out of 
undivided feed grown on the farm. If 
the feed is purchased, the landlord pays 
one-third and the tenant two-thirds. 

4. Dividing the profits, the landlord 
receives one-third of the hog sales and 
the tenant two-thirds. 


5. At the expiration of the c ract, 
the landlord should get one-t!:':d of 
the unsold hogs, the tenant two-:hirds, 


6. The crops not fed to th hogs 
should be divided one-third ar one. 
fourth. This contract is base: upon 
the assumption that one-third ar’ one. 
fourth of the crops is an eq jitable 
rental for land. If the tenant fur- 
nishing nothing but his labor, th. divi- 
sion of expenses and profits ‘night 
well be made on the “half anc half” 
basis rather that 44-2 basis sug vested 
above. 


In connection with this hog contract, 
Mr. Ward says :— 


“We do not believe that it is well for 
a tenant to start with more thar three 
brood sows unless he has already had 
experience in the hog business. With 
proper care the pig crop is large, and 
starting with even one sow, one will 
have a considerable number of pigs on 
hand in a comparatively short period of 
time. Starting with three sows the first 
year, one can increase to as many as de- 
sired the following year. A year’s ex- 
perience will give a definite knowledge 
as to the number of hogs the tenant can 
take care of on the land at his disposal.” 


A Suggested Poultry Contract 


OULTRY raising on shares is not 

always satisfactory, but where it is 
attempted, E. N. Holmgreen of the 
Texas Extension Service suggests the 
following plan :— 

1. The landlord furnishes land and 
lumber for houses, runs, equipment, 
and stock. 

2. Under any system, plans should be 
made to raise as much of the feed on 
the farm as possible. 

3. Feed that cannot be raised must 
be purchased and charged to operating 
expenses. Both landlord and tenant 
should be charged with any eggs or 
poultry their families consume. 


4. Money spent for equipment should 
be charged to investment. All expenses, 
such as feed, medicines, etc., should be 
charged to operating expenses. 

5. At the end of the year a careful 
inventory should be made of stock and 
equipment. 

6. The profits should be divided 
equally in cash or stock, or both. 


7. The landlord is furnishing the 
capital against the tenant’s labor. 


Mr. Holmgreen is of the opinion 
that where a large quantity of feed 
must be purchased the above plan is not 
fair to the landlord, and a more equit- 
able contract is one in which the ten- 
ant furnishes one-half the stock. In 
all other respects the contract is similar 
to the one outlined above. Either plan 
will work fairly well where layers are 
kept and market or hatchery eggs or 
other products are sold. 


It is Mr. Holmgreen’s opinion that 
100 layers is an economical unit for 
operation on the basis outlined above. 


In producing broilers and market 
chickens on a large scale, it is usually 
inadvisable to operate on a share basis 
unless the tenant has had considerable 
experience. Ordinarily let the land- 
lord furnish chicks, house, feed, and 
fuel, and give the tenant 30 per cent 
of the profit above operating expenses. 


Sheep Share Farming 


HAT about keeping sheep on 
shares? 


Probably sheep farming is more 
common in Central and Middle Tennes- 
see than anywhere else in the South, 
so I wrote C. C. Flanery of the Ten- 
nessee Extension Service for this in- 
formation. According to Mr. Flan- 
ery, when the tenant furnishes only the 
labor, his share of the profits ranges 
from a fourth to a half. “I think a 
third is more nearly correct,” says Mr. 
Flanery. We quote from his letter :— 


“T would say that the landowner 
should get the wool which should pay 
for the feed and the tenant get one- 
third of the profit from the lambs as 
his pro rata. However, there are sev- 
eral angles to this thing. The entire 
success of the proposition rests with 
the tenant or the man who looks after 
the sheep : the landowner therefore will 
get nothing to compensate him unless 
the man who looks after the sheep 


does his part. When it is believed by 
the owner of the sheep that the giving 
of all the wool and one-third or one- 
half the lambs will stimulate the care- 
taker to do better work this is often 
done, and undoubtedly it will make the 
owner more money. 


“However, if the owner does not 
provide plenty of wheat or rye for fall 
seeding and the green crops are not 
successful there will probably be no 
profit. If the sheep are wintered on 
grass hay without any corn, oats, oF 
cottonseed meal, no profit, according 
to my experience, can be made. If the 
landowner has housed all of this feed 
for the sheep, then both the tenant and 
landowner will make money. But if 
the landowner has to buy the major 
portion of the feed he cannot make 
any money. In this case, however, if 
the tenant feeds the sheep well and 
cares for them properly, he will prob 
ably make good money, even though 
the landlord comes out in the hole.” 
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Help Roosevelt in His Farm Fight 


HE Progressive Farmer is not a partisan publica- 

tion. The only party we belong to is the farmers’ 
party. But if a President is right and is fighting for 
‘the farmer’s welfare, we believe in rallying to his sup- 
port no matter whether he is Theodore Roosevelt, Re- 
publican, or Franklin Roosevelt, Democrat. 


We do not always agree with Franklin Roosevelt. 
Personally, (while granting everybody the right to dis- 
agree with us) we resented his sending his personal 
representative down South to crack the party whip in 
favor of repeal. We rejoice that the folks in the Caro- 
linas were too doggone stubborn and independent to be 
dictated to. We may like a President but we don’t turn 
our consciences over to his keeping. 


In the matter of his general economic program, how- 
ever, we do say that it is time for the plain people of 
America to come to the help of Franklin Roosevelt now 
—come to his help just as they came to the support of 
another President Roosevelt a generation ago when he 
aroused the opposition of the mighty by his fight for 
“A Square Deal” and by his opposition to the “malefac- 
tors of great wealth.” 


Especially should farmers come to the President's 
help now. For the tirst time in American history a rep- 
resentative of agriculture—Dr. George F. Warren of 
Cornell—has been called on to help shape the country’s 
financial policies so as to give farming a square deal. 
For the first time in American history a man whose 
interests are primarily agricultural—Henry Morgen- 
thau—has been put in control of the United States 
Treasury Department. 


° 


But meanwhile, we regret to say, powerful city in- 
fluences are trying to keep the President from succeed- 
ing with his farm aid program. A typical comment (but 
milder than most) is this from the New York Times. 


“If the farmers are raising too many hogs, too 
much wheat, or too much cotton, it is their privilege 
to find this out for themselves, and then, if not satis- 
fied with the profits of their business, to go into some 
other line of work. This is what has to be done in 
all other callings. Why should it be assumed that it 
is the duty of the government to make farming 
profitable ?” 


Before us now, is a copy of the United States News 
of Washington with a front page scarehead: “Six Bil- 
lion Dollars for Farm Relief—City Buyers Financing 
Higher Prices—Tax Now Paid on Every Pork Chop,” 
ete., and concluding with this paragraph :— 


“City consumers are paying a sales tax of half a 
billion dollars a year in order to pay farmers for re- 
ducing their plantings, so that they can charge 
higher prices for themselves.” 

Similarly in the latest issue of the Saturday Evening 
Post one even finds the Insurance Company of North 
America spending the money of its patrons, many of 
them farmers, to pay for a half-page advertisement to 
arouse readers to fight the President's price lifting pro- 
gram. 

The Progressive Farmer has never sought to arouse 
country against city and never will, but we most re- 
spectfully submit that neither should city papers seek 
to arouse sentiment against agriculture, the President, 
and the AAA by representing farmers as about to be- 
Come profiteers—when the facts are that farm prices 
are even now only 70 per cent of the pre-war while in- 
dustriat wages are 179 per cent and prices of what farm- 
rs buy 116 per cent. 


: That the President is committing high crimes and 
Misdemeanors in trying to help agriculture is the con- 
stant wail of these city critics. They never tell their 
Teaders—oh, no!—that the President is working only 
fo-bring back farm prices as high as they were in 1909- 
4—and this was certainly none too high! They do not 


say that for nearly ten years past farmers have been 
giving the city consumers food and clothes at less than 
cost of production—the farmers mortgaging their 
homes, using up the savings of a lifetime, and all but 
starving their families in order to make up the differ- 
ence between what the city consumer paid and what it 
cost farmers to produce. In effect, the city has been 
living on the charity of the farmer for ten years; it 
has not paid him even minimum-scale wages. Only 
when it came to the time when the farmer could no 
longer borrow on farm lands or from rural banks to 
keep on producing under-cost food and cotton for the 
cities—only then did the government come to his relief. 
If any railroad or public utility in America had been 
laboring under such conditions these ten years as agri- 
culture did, every court in the land would have come to 
its relief on the ground that its property was being 
“confiscated.” But no one so helped agriculture. And 
even now the government is not preparing to repay agri- 
culture for any of the billions it has already lost. It is 
only preparing to try to get for the farmer as good re- 
turns as he got in 1909-14—and no reputable agency 
ever complained that farm prices were then bankrupting 
city consumers or even dealing unfairly with them. 

And, oh, how the world-shaking terrors of “infla- 
tion” are shrieked about, whereas, the President has re- 
peatedly declared that he intends only to restore prices 
to the average level of 1920-30 when most private and 
public debts were created and stop there—and has shown 
that he has spunk enough to do it! 


Now when the dollar is being made a little less valu- 
able than it was in 1932, the bondholders and mortgage 
holders in every city are crying to high Heaven against 
the iniquity of having “an unstable dollar’! But these 
same bondholders were silent in seven languages (and 
all the others there are on earth) when our unstable 
dollar increased in value 63 per cent’from 1926 to 1933— 
and 150 per cent from 1920 to 1933! They were silent 
in all the languages just a year ago when the dollar 
became so dear that the average American farm bor- 
rower from a Federal Land Bank had to sacritice 278 
per cent as much farm products to pay either principal 
or interest as when he borrowed the money! They said 
nothing when such crimes occurred as that recalled by a 
farmer in our office last December who bought a little 
farm ten years before when 23 bales of cotton repre- 
sented the entire $3,500 purchase price, whereas farm 
prices dropped so much that last December it would 
have taken 47 bales to pay just the $1,430 balance due! 

“Cheap money ! 


| 


Cheap money!” is now the cry of 
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the President’s critics. But when did we hear any 
of them protest when “dear money” was robbing farm- 
ers of their homes and driving thousands to bankruptcy 
or suicide? 


Certainly in all his efforts to get for farmers a 
monetary system “that will enable them to pay debts 
with the same kind of dollars they received,” the Presi- 
dent deserves the Southern farmer's support. Certainly 
in his efforts to get for agriculture the simple justice of 
1909-14 parity prices, he deserves our support. And that 
support should be given by farmers and farm organiza- 
tions both in spoken words and written messages to the 
President and to Congressmen, and also by practical co- 
Operation with the President by signing the cotton and 
tobacco acreage reduction pledges he now asks us to 
sign. 


We now have a President of the United States who 
is doing his part by the farmers. Let’s do our part to 
make his program succeed. 


Cooperate for Cheaper Credit 


HE Federal Government now has a well rounded 

farm credit structure. For the first time, provision 
has been made for every type of farm loan. The land 
banks provide long time credit on farm land at low in- 
terest rates and amortized payments. Livestock loans 
are made through the Intermediate Credit Banks, while 
cooperative banks have been established to handle the 
credit requirements of codperative marketing associa- 
tions. 

Now production credit associations are to be organ- 
ized, which will make loans to farmer members for gen- 
eral agricultural purposes. Such purposes include pro- 
ducing and harvesting crops; breeding, raising, and 
fattening livestock, and the production of poultry and 
livestock. 

No longer will farmers be forced to depend on mer- 
chant credit secured on ruinous crop lien “time prices” 
conditions, or on impossibly short 60- and 90-day credit 
of commercial banks, which have been developed to serve 
the city business man without regard to farm credit 
needs. They now have a splendid opportunity to obtain 
money on the most favorable terms—but it requires 
codperative effort. In this, as in almost everything else, 
our farmers must realize that they must work together. 
If farmers will pull together, they can solve their prob- 
lems. If they fail to coOperate, they are done for. This 
is an age of codperative effort and those who fail to 
keep step with progress will find themselves in confusion 
and defeat. 

See our article elsewhere in this issue on organizing 
for production credit next year. 


Our Two Choices 


O Western farmers Wallaces’ Farmer rightly says 

that the records of the last few years have proved 
beyond question that they are confronted by just two 
choices :— 

“(1) They can reduce production by 
action, and get high prices, or-— 


coOperative 


“(2) They can produce all they want to raise and 
get 10 cents for corn.and 2 cents for hogs.” 

In the same way we may say that here in the South 
we are limited to just two choices: 

(1) We can reduce production by coéperative action 
and get higher prices, or— 

(2) We can “plant all we durn please” and get 5 
cents for cotton, 10 cents for tobacco, and 1 cent for 
peanuts. 

If you think this is not true, please give us your 
reason. If you think it is true, then you may wish to 
get your neighbor farmers to help you in 
Choice No. 1. 


following 








@ All over the rural South are many 


picturesque old-time country homes 
whose beauty should be preserved. 


Of course in mid-Victorian days 
some unlovely houses were built, 
but the earlier structures were 


usually charming in appearance and 
of materials superior to anything 
now availal And we can main- 
tain their pleasing exteriors and yet 
inside. 


lo 
vie. 


install modern conveniences 





















































Tue CHARM 


Ancient Houses | 


By SALLIE F. HILL 


HE beautiful painting reproduced on this month’s 

cover page, an interior scene in a typical colonial 

house, suggests a subject dear to the hearts of 
lovers of the beautiful. 

Almost without exception when I visit a Southern 
rural home I see some long used object of real beauty. 
It may be an old clock pleasing in line and design. Or a 
lovely bit of old lace. Sometimes it is a gleaming brass 
bucket. More often it is a piece of rare glassware or 
an old stone preserve jar. 

The family, as a rule, is justly proud of these charm- 
ing objects and the fine pieces of old furniture they have 
inherited. But these furnishings are not all. The build- 
ings that house them are often equally picturesque. The 
rural South has many fine old homes—splendid ex- 
amples of good architecture, structures that have with- 
stood the test of seasons and the roofs of which have 
housed several generations. Examples of such homes 
are shown in our illustrations: Kenmore, the home of 
Betty Washington, only sister of George Washington, 
who married Colonel Fielding Lewis; “Shirley,” the 
home of General Robert E. Lee’s mother; “Smithville,” 
a typical Southern country home once visited by George 
Washington, and a Texas farm home which is typical 
of the old Southwest. 

As we would expect, English architecture prevails in 
most of these old homes. There are, however, evidences 
of Dutch, Swedish, and French influence. The South, 
like the rest of early America, also owes much to an in- 
heritance from Normandy—the chimney which the Nor- 
mans invented in the twelfth century. 


T IS quite possible to preserve or restore many of 

these old houses so that they will embody all the pictur- 
esqueness of the original design, and at the same time 
include those modern conveniences which add to the 
comfort and ease of living. 


Let us make this one suggestion: if you are, for ex- 
ample, replacing a 16-pane window by all means get an- 
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other 16-pane window. 
inveigle you into using 


Do not let anyone 
anything so inhar- 
monious as a plate glass window in that 
house. And if you are so fortunate as to 
possess a home with panelled walls you will 
wish to preserve them untouched as a valu- 
able asset in the decoration of your room. 
In their designs for living the early 
fathers put more than brick and timber; a 
family and its retainers were a kind of 
tribal band, organized in such a manner as ‘ 
to foster home industries, thrift, patriotism, 
religion, social values. Then as now, the 
farm family was an economic asset and the 
building of a comfortable, commodious ; 
home was warranted on that basis alone. 


meen 


HIS further thought; as we preserve the old homes 

and their furnishings, we shall do well to emphasize 
another thing for which the South is noted. We can con- 
tinue to collect and preserve the memories and traditions 
of our fathers and mothers and their fathers and 
mothers. 

By means of a simple notebook (and while the older 
kinsfolk are still with us) we can put in writing many 
interesting traditions and recollections and other in- 
formation which will be treasured as the years go by; 
family recipes that have been passed down the gener- 
ations, news clippings, family photographs, family Bi- 
bles. Do you know where these are? Too often they 
get misplaced and are never found. This is a valuable 
means of inculcating worthy family pride and standards 
of family conduct and character are developed as a re- 
sult. Many a man or woman has been held to higher 
standards of conduct because of a family reputation and 
tradition. 


Due to so much moving in the cities it is more diffi- 
cult to keep up family traditions. They lose the force 
which comes from localizing them as in some sense an- 
cestral shrines. Furthermore, the continued occupancy 
of the house ard farm through the genera- 
tions gives a finer and truer mental perspec- 

















A Texas farm. 
ouse which 
combines both 
strength and 
beauty. 





































































































“Smithville,” now known as the Morehead place, near 
Concord, N. C. Washington dined here on May 239, 1791. 






“Kenmore,” Fredericksburg, Va., built in 1752 to be the 
home of Betty Washington Lewis. 





tive, a greater serenity, a readier comprehension and 
acceptance of the parts played by the generations as they 
pass. In this connection an English writer has said:— 

“Country folk live continually with their ancestors; 
they are of all time rather than of their time; they m- 
herit and hand on and during their life tenancy they as- 
sist at nature’s holy mass; they are spectators of the sad 
sequence of the seasons, and the leaven of wisdom that 
they acquire should be sufficient to leaven the whole lump 
of the state.” 


ET us then preserve the beauty of ancient houses 

already in the South. And as we build in future, 

may we seek always to build so beautifully—even 

small homes—that others will wish to preserve them 

through coming generations. In the language of John 
Ruskin :— 

“I would have our ordinary dwelling places built to 
last, and built to be lovely; as rich and full of pleasant 
ness as may be, within and without, with such differences 
as might do to express each man’s character and occupa- 
tion and partly his history. When we build let us think 
that we build forever, Let it not be for the present lite not 
for present use alone; let it be such work 
as our descendants will thank us for, al 





let us think as we lay stone upon stone, 
that a time is to come when these stones 
will be held sacred because our hands 
have touched them and that men will say 
as they look upon the labor and rock sub- 
stance of them: ‘See! This our fathers 
did for us.’” 


Left—An interior view of “Shirley,” the 
home of General Robert E. Lee’s mother. 


The kitchen at “Kenmore,” a restora 
tion of the original. Here every os 
urday afternoon tea and gingerbre 








are served. 
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His Profit-Making Ideas 


Trees May Help You, Too 
By D. Y. LENHART 


US CLARK of Marion County, S. C., was only 
G mildly interested in my discussion of farm fores- 

try. I could tell this by the way he kept gazing 
off into space while I was talking. 

You would admire Gus Clark. He is that type of 
man who wanted to see the facts about forestry in the 
woods; and why not? I could imagine his saying some- 
thing about “the proof of the pudding!” 

And at that point I decided that we should cut a pile 
of fuel wood. I don’t doubt that he was amused at the 
suggestion, since I admit that cutting wood for burning 
seems like a far jump from growing saw timber or 
poles. Anyway, we went to work, 

We learned quite a lot for one day; and I think that 
if you ask Mr. Clark he will agree. Our conversation 
as we began work went something like this: 

“How much of this second growth longleaf and lob- 
lolly pine do you have on your place, Mr. Clark?” 

“Can't tell exactly, but I believe it runs in the neigh- 
borhood of 85 acres.” 

“Tt's a fine stand of timber. At least, some log or 
pole buyer will think so in about ten more years, if it is 
taken care of. How much fuel wood do you have cut 
each year ?” 

“Well, you see, I have it cut for fuel just about as I 
need it, and I don’t keep a record of it. I guess I use 
quite a bit countin’ what is used in the stove and in the 
fireplace. Then too, there are three families of darkies 
that work on the place and they use ali they need.” 

“That being the case you must use somewhere around 
15 cords a year.” 

“More than that. 
nearer to it.” 


I believe 20 cords would come 


Gus Clark’s Woods are Probably Like Yours 


“tT WONDER, Mr. Clark, just what type of trees you 
have cut into fuel? Or maybe you select and mark 
the ones that are to come out for that purpose?” 

“Now that’s a thought. No, I leave the woodcutting 
pretty much up to the hands. Of course, I tell them 
which end of the woods I want them to get the wood 
from. But I reckon they cut many a fine tree into fire- 
wood.” 

By this time we were in the Clark woods. We had 
measured off an acre after spending some time to find 
an area which was representative of all of the farm 
woods. Then we walked through the area, and with a 
hand axe we began to put a bark blaze on each tree 
which was of poor form, crooked, or over-topped. In 
other words, we put a mark on every tree on the acre 
which, for any reason, would never develop into, valuable 
saw stock or poles. 

Well, both of us were surprised! We found that the 
acre was supporting 276 trees which ranged in stump 
diameters from 6 to 14 inches. We had put a blaze on 
85 of the 276 trees, showing that almost one-third of 
that timber was of inferior quality if it were to be used 
for anything except fuel. When I suggested that an 
increased growth of this inferior timber, by allowing it 
to remain on the stump, would add little or nothing to its 
value, Mr. Clark agreed heartily. And to my delight 
it was he who added :— 

“T believe if I take out these inferior trees for fuel, 
the remaining 191 trees, the good trees, will be helped 
along. They are taking up a lot of room, and I don’t 
doubt that these better trees need the moisture, food, 


High stumps are an unjus- 

tifiable loss. The thickest and 

most valuable part of the 
tree is at the base. 
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on Handling 


and light that it takes to keep these 
sorry ones alive.” 


Now we were getting some 
place. Clark was simply applying, 


by conversation, some of the simple 
rules of growing a crop to his 
woods. But we found that there 
was little time for talk with so 
much back and arm work ahead of 
us. In fact, there was too much for 
us alone. Clark called four of his 
hands to the rescue. 


Weeding Helps Good Trees 


E CUT the trees which we 

had marked. They were scat- 
tered over the area rather evenly. 
It was plain, hard work but we 
seemed to be enjoying it. Finally, 
we had a stack of 4-foot bolts 
ready for measuring. There was 
a lot of fuel in those 85 inferior 
trees. In fact, we found that they 
made 7 1-5 cords of first-class fuel. 
3esides, we found a great deal of 
satisfaction in looking over what 
we had left on that acre—191 well 
formed trees, each free of side 
hranches for the majority of trunk 










































length—saw stock trees at a glance 
—and the thinning allowed each 
remaining tree better spacing for 
roots and crowns. These were the trees which Mr. 
Clark would sell in the future. 

I was anxious, at this point, to know what Mr. Clark 
thought of this system of selecting fuel trees. So I 
asked, “What do you think of our little job, Mr. Clark?” 


He was quick in his answer: “It’s simple enough. 
We simply cut out the surplus trees for fuel and left a 
100 per cent stand of market timber. It’s a good idea. 
It I mark the surplus trees on about 2!4 acres each 
year and see that nothing else is cut, I'll have my 20 
cords of fuel wood and will leave behind a stand of im- 
proved timber; that’s killin’ two birds with one stone!” 


Three Kinds of Trees: Saw Log, Pole, Fuel 


E HAD done a bit of fast figuring, and it took me 

awhile to catch up to him. His speaking of “sur- 
plus trees” struck me as good language. Gus Clark 
found no difficulty in picking them out. He told me 
that almost anyone who would take just a little time 
and exercise some common judgment, could tell a sazw 
log tree or a pole tree from a firewood tree. No, the 
separation of the trees into the two classes, (1) those 
to cut for fuel and (2) those to leave for sale, was not 
the difficulty. In fact, we could find no difficulty in the 
job. We decided that the whole thing was a matter of 
rule, and we set them down in our minds about like this: 


“Let the farmer go into his woods with a hatchet or 
hand axe just before time for having his fuel wood cut. 
(However, no cutting of pine should be done in late 
spring, summer, or early fall because the freshly cut 
wood attracts the pine beetles which kill pines in great 
numbers.) Then he should look over each tree care- 
fully, from top to bottom. The inferior trees should be 
marked with a distinct blaze or bark wound. The mark- 
ing should be confined to a definite land area each year 





This picture shows perfectly thinned trees—the foresters stretching their 





















































arms to show the right distance apart. 


so that the work will progress from area to area with 
each year’s cutting with the idea of eventually improv- 
ing the entire woods. Finally, the owner who is inter- 
ested in getting a woodland profit should make the rule 
for his farm laborers that no tree is to be cut for fuel 
until marked for that purpose.” 


Treat Timber as a Crop 


F YOU had come along just then you would have 

found that we were doing the human thing—we were 
sitting down looking over our day’s work. Anyway, it 
is much easier, or should I say more fitting, to talk 
about work after it has been done! It seemed that up to 
this time I had been asking most of the questions. Now 
I found that Gus Clark was turning on me with a few. 

“Do you call this ‘forestry’—this thing of taking out 
the poor trees for fuel and leaving the well formed ones 
to grow into market sizes?” he asked, 

“Yes, I believe it is a good example of it. Trees are 
plants, useful plants. They demand the same care in 
their development as other useful plants, your corn for 
instance. The one big difference between your corn and 
your trees as a crop is that you can grow a corn crop in 
one season while it takes anywhere from 15 to 40 years 
to grow a timber crop. You protect your corn from any- 
thing that would destroy it—just as you protect your 
woods from fire or the bark beetle. You keep the weeds 
out of your cornfield—as you should weed your timber, 
taking out the inferior or weed trees. And in this case 
the weeds from your timber crop have a use as fuel. And 
finally, you wouldn’t pick out your seed corn and feed it 
to: the hogs, and then expect a good crop the next year 
after plamting the run of the crib. Neither can you 
use a great number of market trees each year for fuel 
and then expect to have a maximum timber crop for sale 
in from ten to forty years.” 





A wasted log not paid for. 
A good saw log but some- 
what knotty and the pur- 
chaser left it. 
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This land, burned yearly for 12 years after 
had _ prod 
sedge and a few stunted pine “bushes.” 


uced nothing but broom 
same tree marked by an 


pictures. 


Then it was protected from fire for 12 years, 
and is now completely reforested. 





Note the 
arrow in the two 












PAPER 


By WM. BENTON JOHNSTON 


OME years ago Tim Hogan ran a place in Juarez, 
Soi Mexico, pretty much like the places today, but 

somehow most of the regular fellows, who lived in 
F1 Paso or near about, had a habit of hanging out at 
Tim’s. He kept up with all the sports, such as boxing, 
wrestling, pools, raffles, local and foreign racing, and 
lotteries from all over the world. He also sold the rac- 
ing forms, sporting papers, posted results of meets and 
bouts, made books, and gave out honest, if often incor- 
rect, tips. His place was a Mecca for the fraternity. 
Any kind of bet could be placed there. 

I was working at that time out northeast of El Paso, 
toward Roswell, and only came into town for the week- 
ends. One Saturday night, as was my custom, I drifted 
across to Tim’s and chatted with the boys until real 
late. Finally none of our crowd were left but George 
Creek and me. George was ready to turn in. Pulling a 
five dollar bill from his pocket, he said to Tim, “I’m go- 
ing back, lose this, and go home. See you fellows to- 
morrow.” 

Tim was opening a registered shipment of lottery 
tickets and looked up at George, impatiently. 


“Don’t. be a dumb ox,” he said. “If you just gotta 
throw money away, let’s each of us buy a ticket in the 
Havana Grande. You’ve got a million to one chance in 
it, and that’s better percentage than Mexican roulette; 
besides, you'll save four bucks.” 

“O. K. with me,” grinned George. 

“T need a lottery ticket like a drowning man needs 
water,” I told him. ‘Count me out.” 

“Aw, come on, let’s give it a play,” urged Tim, and 
he produced a copy of The Sporting News, showing the 
announcement of the Havana First Grand Prize— 
$500,000. 

“Well, all right,” I agreed. I had never risked a 
penny on a lottery and didn’t want to be a cheap skate. 
So each of us bought a dollar ticket. Upon opening my 
envelope I found an unusual number, instead of the 
commonplace tickets that fell to George and Tim. Mine 
read 111,111. 

“Old Mac has as good as won,” laughed George. 

“Sure thing,” agreed Tim. “‘Six ones in a row are 
bound to win.” We joked a little more about it and soon 
George and I turned in. None of us had ever known 
anyone to win a big lottery, million to one chance, you 
know, just a sucker scheme. So I forgot all about the 
little pink ticket. 


OON as I got to my hotel that night, one of the bell 

boys, Ben Watkins, came to my room to bring some 
water. Ben looked after my wants around the hotel 
every week, and remained to talk a while. My large, 
old-fashioned, double case, gold-plated watch, which 
didn’t cost much when it was new and never had been 
very reliable, lay on the table. 

“Pretty watch, Mr. Mac,” Ben said. “Wish I was 
able to trade you out of it.” , 


“All right, sonny,” I told him, “I'll trade it to you.” 
“Not 


“I can’t trade, Mr. Mac,” he said reluctantly. 
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“There’s just one favor I ask of you,” said the captain. ‘I would like to keep these two scraps 
of paper for a souvenir. I would like to show the boys how close I’ve been to fame and fortune.” 


many tips these days and I am saving up to go home.” 

Ben had always been mighty nice to me, and I didn’t, 
as a rule, hand out very large tips. A génerous impulse 
seized me. 


“Tell you what, Ben. You are always doing things 
for me; if you'll go without tips for a month, I'll just 
make you a present of the watch and chain.” 


Ben was so delighted that he could scarcely thank 
me, and for the next few week ends he hardly let me 
rest for bobbing in to see if I needed anything. 


About two months after I had purchased the lottery 
ticket, George Creek came tearing out to my house one 
day all hot and upset. Came in the yard yelling like a 
Navajo. 

“Rich by golly, rich, you lucky dog!” he shouted 
grabbing my hand and pumping away. 

“Are you nuts?” I asked. “What the Sam Hill are 
you talking about?” 

“Money, idiot, money!” yelled George. “Dinero, 
mucho dinero, five hundred thousand dollars! You lucky 
fool, you won the Havana Grande! Where is that 
ticket ?” 


“How do you get that way?” I demanded. “Trying 
to be funny or something ?”’ 
“Funny, my eye,” he retorted, indignantly. “Look 


at this.” 


prkou his inside coat pocket he yanked a crumpled 

copy of The Sporting News. Across the front cover 
of the little, yellow magazine glared the announcement, 
in large type: 

“HAVANA GRANDE LOTTERY — WINNING 
NUMBER 111,111-A. ALL TICKETS MUST BE IN 
ON OR BEFORE SEPTEMBER 1. SEE PAGE 120 
FOR DETAILS. 


I hardly know what I did. Just stood and stared, I 
guess, too surprised for words or action. The impossi- 


I was rich! No more drudgery, no 
The world was mine. 


ble had happened. 
more skimping. 


“Snap out of it,” said George, all excitement. “Get 
that ticket and let’s go celebrate.” 

I awoke from my daydream with a start. Where 
was that ticket? My mind was perfectly blank on the 
subject. I didn’t know. 

George must have divined my thoughts, “Haven't you 
got it? Don’t tell me you have lost it, Mac.” 


“No,” I replied slowly, stupidly, “I haven’t lost it. 1 
just can’t think where I put it. To tell the truth, I don't 
remember a thing about that ticket after we looked at it 
in Tim’s place.” 

“My God!” gasped George, “You must remember. 
Think, man, think !” 


I paced the house, I paced the yard, I gazed at the 
stars, grasping for that elusive memory. I retraced that 
trip to El Paso, step by step, in my mind. All efforts 
were in vain. I simply could remember nothing whatever 
about that ticket, after it was purchased. George and! 
searched the house, the barn, all my clothing, searched 
every conceivable spot about the place. Not a trace, not 
a clue, of the ticket was found. 

Along toward daylight, we decided that perhaps I 
had left it with Tim, to keep for me. Hurriedly ! 
changed clothing, ripped the cover from The Sporting 
News showing the winning number, carefully placed it 
in my wallet, and we were off, without breakfast, nurs 
ing the slender hope that Tim had the little pink square 
of cardboard. 


BOUT ten miles from town, I chanced to glance a 
my watch. “Got a new watch haven't you?” asked 
George. 
Like a flash it all came to me. 
“Oh, Lord,” I groaned weakly, “Oh, Lord, and he 
has gone.” (CONTINUED ON PAGE 
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ARMERS throughout the South 

are anxiously waiting for the Gov- 
ernment to announce the details of its 
cotton plan. At this writing, the plan 
js still in the making, although several 
changes have been made in the original 
tentative draft given to the public. 

As a result of the complaint that 
$11 an acre was insufficient rental for 
bale-per-acré-or-better land, the plan 
now calls for a flat 3 cents a pound up 
to $14. Fourteen dollars an acre will 
be the top rental regardless of yield, 
for as Cotton Administrator Cobb says, 
“That is enough rent for the best cot- 
ton land in the South.” 

Landlord and tenant relations con- 
tinue to be a “pain in the neck’ to 
Cobb and his associates. At one time it 
was thought that the landlord would 
have the right to reduce the number of 
his tenants to fit his smaller cotton 
acreage. It now seems certain, however, 
that any landlord who signs a contract 
will, be expected to keep all satisfactory 
tenants who were on his land in 1933, 
dividing the remaining cotton acreage 
among them. 

“Who gets the land rental” is an- 
other moot question. At this stage of 


ETURNS from dairying for sev- 

eral years have been relatively 
favorable as compared with returns 
from most other types of farming, and 
this has been true in previous periods 
of falling prices. During the next year 
or two, however, the comparative situ- 
ation seems likely to be much less 
favorable to dairy producers. Eva- 
dences of weakness in the present dairy 
situation are: record stocks of dairy 
products, a lowered rate of consump- 
tion, a high rate of production, record 
numbers of cows being milked, and low 
prices of meat producing livestock that 
tend to make it relatively more profit- 
able to use feed for dairy production 
than for meat production. 


@ Beef cattle numbers have been in- 
creasing since 1920 and are expected 
to continue to increase through 1934. 
The demand for beef may be stimu- 
lated somewhat but this will be offset 
to a considerable extent by the in- 
crease in supplies of cattle available 
for slaughter. The outlook for the 
beef cattlemen is none too promising, 
and because of this fact, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has established a 
cattle and sheep section of the AAA, 


4 ARM debt conciliation committees 
have been appointed in a number 
of states, and others will appoint them 
at once. Arkansas, South Carolina, 
Virginia, Alabama, and 
Louisiana are the Southern States that 
had already appointed such commit- 
tees as this is being written. 


Tennessee, 


The governor appoints a state com- 
mittee, which in turn will appoint 
county committees. Any debtor or 
creditor may present his case before 
the local committee, which will seek 
to effect a friendly settlement of the 
debt problem. In many instances, it is 
necessary to scale down a mortgage 
before a loan can be had from the 
Federal Land Bank. The local com- 
mittee will attempt to do this. 


@ Farmers are making a fine record 
Mm repaying their seed and crop loans. 
Approximately 41 per cent of the 1933 
loans made by the seed and crop pro- 





WHAT’S NEW IN AGRICULTURE? 


By EUGENE BUTLER 


the game it seems that it will be shared 
equally between landlord and tenant. 


Another most recent development of 
the 1934 cotton plan is that Govern- 
ment loans for production purposes 
will be made only to those who sign 
the acreage reduction contract. Since 
only landlords and cash renters with 
leases running for more than one year 
are eligible to sign these contracts, it 
would seem that tenants who borrow 
from the Government must do so 
through their landlords. 


@ The Department of Agriculture 
is trying to do something for the 
peanut grower. Peanut buyers and 
shellers have been asked to pay $60 
per ton for No. 1 Spanish peanuts as 
compared with a recent price of $40 
and $55 per ton for No. 1 farmer’s stock 
runners. To bring about a permanent 
improvement in the peanut industry a 
program to limit production to market 
demand is being planned for 1934. Oc- 
tober prices to growers for peanuts 
harvested for nuts were about double 
the low average of 1932, and may en- 
courage excessive plantings unless 
something is done to prevent it. 


Hog, Beef, Poultry, Mule, and Dairy Prices 


which will attempt to work out a re- 
lief program for the cattle industry. 


@® During the past few months poul- 
trymen have had a harder time making 
a profit than ever before. Feed prices 
have advanced out of all proportion to 
poultry prices. And the outlook for 
the immediate future is not encourag- 
ing either. Fowls in-cold storage have 
increased 200 per cent over last year, 
and eggs more than 50 per cent. 


@ “The old gray mare ain't what she 
used to be.” She is getting old and is 
about worn out. Not only the old 
gray mare, but horses and mules gen- 
erally. Reports from crop reporters 
show that the average age of horses on 
their farms increased from 9.6 years 
in 1927 to 10.8 years in 1933, and mules 
from 8.5 years to 11.2 years. About 
36 per cent of all horses and 51 per cent 
of the myles are over 15 years of age. 
This means that a shortage 
of work stock is impending, and that 
prices of horses and mules are due for 
an advance. 


serious 


@ In view of the sharp curtailment 
in slaughter supplies, a rather substan- 
tial advance in hog prices by next sum- 
mer or fall seems certain. 


Farm Credit Developments 


duction loan offices were repaid before 
they were due. 


@ A number of unofficial and unau- 
thorized individuals have sought to 
collect fees or commissions from farm- 
ers for the so-called service of helping 
them to obtain loans on their farms. 
This is not at all necessary. You can 
get just as liberal a loan as anyone else 
by applying to the secretary-treasurer} 
of the loan association in your county’ 
or to the land bank in your district. 
@ Federal Land Banks are catching 
up with appraisals. Four thousand 
appraisers are now at work; and in 
the latest week for which we have re- 
ports, 18,605 applications for loans 
were received, while 30,861 farms were 
appraised; 278,000 applications for 
loans had been received and they con- 
tinue to come at the rate of 18,000 
a week. 






In the NEW YEAR 





No WONDER the sturdy new 
Farmall 12 has made a distinct hit. This is the 
latest Farmall, built for small farm use and to 


Use a FARMALL 
Tracto 
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FARMALL 12 
$525 


F.0.B. CHICAGO 


help out on big farms. It displaces four or 
more horses in field work. It pulls a 16-in. or two 10-in. plow 
bottoms, and plants and cultivates 25 to 33 acres a day. 


The Farmall 12 sells for $525, f. o. b. Chicago. It gives you 
the same general utility power coupled with all the advantages 
of row-crop handling found in every true Farmall tractor. If you 
farm limited acreage the new Farmall 12 is the power unit that 
will handle your next year’s operations at lowest possible cost. 

Remember there are THREE Farmall sizes now. Besides the 
Farmall 12 there is the Original Farmall which pulls two 14-in. 
plow bottoms, and the big Farmall 30, the three-plow size. For 


the new 


ear, invest in a Farmall and let this famous tractor 


handle all your power operations—drawbar, belt, and power 
take-off. It will give you new opportunities for profitable 
farming. The McCormick-Deering dealer will help you choose 
the most efficient size. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 


OF AMERICA 


(Incorporated) 


Chicago, Illinois 


McCORMICK-DEERING 











BIG LEGHORN CHICKS 


“Kerlin-Quality.”” Proven a ty 
r 


throughout depression. 
any breeders trap-nested. 
WINNERS 





N (two new records this year.) 

Special 1934 Prices. Big Discount. Write 
today for valuable Book. Mem 
Kerlin’s Poultry Farm, 249 walnut Road, CentreHall,Pa. 
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You Cant Beat 


— Conkeys Sensible Plan’ 
for low cost eggs 






Whether you feed Home Grown Grains 
or prefer a Ready Mixed Mash, stick to 
Conkeys ‘‘Sensible Plan.’”’ If you have ever fed Conkeys Gecco 
Egg Mash, you won’t think of changing to a cheaper feed 
because it’s what you get—not what you pay—that counts. 
However, there are thousands of poultrymen this year who 
want to feed home mixed grains. So Conkeys offer a “‘Sensible 
Plan” for everybody. Take your choice. 


Conkeys Gecco Conkeys 32% Supplement 
Egg Mash with Y-O Mash with Y-O ; 

A complete Ready Mixed Egg For An . 
mixing with home grown 
= pain Fg p reign grains. Cuts feed costs—produces 
; big yields—keeps flocks in fine 








VITA 
Conkeys Y-Oisa 
powder contain- 
ing yeast and cod 
liver oil— richin 
Vitamins A, B 


and D. Write for 
prices. 


LIZE ALL YOUR 
FEEDS WITH CONKEYS 





shelled eggs. yi c 

Every pound condition. Gives ration proper 
comes already balance, a definite protein content 
vitalized with always, and contains Y-O, rich 
Y-O (yeast in the A and D vitamins. (538) 
and cod liver 
oil). Also ob- Follow Conkeys ‘‘Sensible 
tainable with- Plan’’ and increase poul- 


out Y-O. try profits. 
THE G. E. CONKEY CO., 6742 Broadway, Cleveland, 0. 
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S THE preliminary step in 

A your preparation for Christ- 

mas may I suggest that you 

do what I did: read on another page 

of this magazine what Dr. Henry 

van Dyke says about “Keeping 
Christmas.” 

When we have the right under- 
standing of the spirit and meaning 
of Christmas—then and then only 
can we make real progress toward 
its observance and keeping. 

Since we are responsive to our 
environment, and since children in 
particular love decorations, we 
should spare no effort to achieve a 
Christmas atmosphere. Let all the 
family help. Children enjoy get- 
ting the tree, stringing popcorn, 
making tinsel ornaments, and deco- 
rating the house with Christmas 








Make Christmas dinner the festive 
occasion of the year—with plenty of 
candies and decorations. 


AN OLD FRUIT CAKE 


pound grapefruit peel or citron 

pound pecans or black walnuts 

pound candied pineapple 

pound candied red watermelon rind 
or cherries 

pounds seeded raisins 

1% pounds figs or currants 

Y% pound butter 

Y% pound brown sugar 

1%4 cup fruit juice or sweet pickle syrup 

6 eggs 

1 pound flour 

1 teaspoon cinnamon 

Y% teaspoon cloves 

1 tablespoon nutmeg 

Y% teaspoon allspice 

YY, teaspoon salt 
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Wash and dry currants. Cut 
grapefruit peel or citron and pine- 
apple in one-half inch cubes, leay- 
ing cherries and nuts whole. Cream 
the butter, sugar, and beaten egg 








greens. By means of inexpensive 
toys such as sheep, camels, dolls, 
etc., either bought or homemade, 
the story of Christmas may be pre- 
sented to the children. 


It is true that Christmas offers 
an opportunity for families to fore- 
gather in the old home. However, 
this family renewal of association may be so pleasant 
and so entirely satisfactory from a social point of view 
that we may tend to lose sight of our responsibility to 
others in the community. So, early in your prepara- 
tions, you will want to plan your larger gifts for the 
less fortunate, and for friends as evidences of your 
thoughtfulness, you will send messages or small gifts. 

In planning for guests possibly you will want to 
think first of those who are away from home and lonely. 

One family I know keeps all the Christmas messages 
and reads them just preceding the Christmas dinner. 

Either at the dinner or around the tree have a Christ- 
mas program, giving each childean opportunity to par- 
ticipate. Such a program should include the telling of 
the Christmas Story; songs such as “Silent Night,” “O 
Come, All Ye Faithful,” and others. 

May I make this plea: Plan for the Christmas tree, 
the story of the Babe in the Manger, and the decorations 
to remain intact throughout the Christmas holidays, for 
to let the observance of Christmas end with a heavy din- 
ner and an exchange of gifts is not an observance of 
Christmas in the truer sense of the word. 

We assume that you will want to follow the well 
established custom and have roast turkey in your Christ- 
mas dinner. Here are suggested recipes for roast tur- 
key and for other dishes suggested in the menu. 


For tomato juice cocktail, open canned tomato juice, 
add chili powder, pepper sauce, and a little lemon juice 
to taste. 

ROAST TURKEY 

Dress, clean, stuff, and truss a ten-pound turkey. 
Place on its side on rack jn a dripping-pan, rub entire 
surface with salt, and spread breast, legs, and wings 
with one-third cup but- 
ter, rubbed until 


For A Happy CHRISTMAS 


“At Christmas play and make good cheer 
For Christmas comes but once a year.” ; : 
—The Farmer’s Daily Diet. 


to prevent flour from burning. During cooking turn tur- 
key frequently, that it may brown evenly. If turkey 
is browning too fast, cover with buttered paper to pre- 
vent burning. Garnish with parsley, carrot tops, or 
celery tips, or curled celery. 
PRUNE STUFFING 
2 cups of soft bread crumbs 
or cubes 


¥% to % cup melted fat 
¥Y% teaspoon salt 


Ye teaspoon pepper 

1 cup sliced apple 

1 cup cooked prunes 
(stoned but whole) 


Stir in the melted 
Add the seasonings, mix, and taste 


Place the bread in a mixing bowl. 
fat with a fork. 


critically. 








Christmas Dinner 
FS 
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Tomato Juice Cocktail 
Cucumber Pickles 
Roast Turkey Stuffing 
Tart Homemade Jelly 


Hot Biscuit Butter 


String Beans Buttered Beets 
Glazed Sweet Potatoes 


Spiced Peaches 


Fruit Cake Ambrosia Salad 


Candies Salted Nuts 


Coffee 


> “i 











creamy and mixed with 
one-fourth cup flour. 
Dredge bottom of pan 
with flour. Place ina 
hot oven, and when 
flour on turkey begins 
to brown, reduce heat, 
and baste every fifteen 
minutes until turkey is 
cooked, which will re- 
quire about three 
hours. For basting use 
one-half cup butter 
melted in one-half cup 
boiling water and after 
this is used baste with 
fat in pan. Pour 
water in pan during 
the cooking as needed 


A fruit cake in cas- 
sero’e is suitable for 
a gift or for home use. 








Season and serve canned string 
beans with pork, or butter as you 
prefer. For buttered beets heat 
canned beets, serve with butter. 
Your own pantry willalso prob- 
ably supply such items as cucum- 
ber pickle, spiced peaches, jelly, 
and nuts. Directions for salting 
nuts were given in October. 


GLAZED SWEET POTATOES 

For a family of five, wash and 
pare six medium-sized potatoes. 
Cook ten minutes in boiling salted 
water. Drain, cut in halves 
lengthwise, and put in a buttered 
pan. Make a syrup by boiling for 
three minutes one-half cup sugar 
and four tablespoons water; add 
one tablespoon butter. Brush po- 
tatoes with syrup and bake 40 
minutes, basting twice with re- 
maining syrup. 











yolks. Mix flour and spices, add 
flour and fruit juices alternately, 
Add fruits and nuts, mix thor- 
oughly. Last of all, add beaten egg 
whites. Mix dough thoroughly 
and place in baking pans which 
have been lined with butter paper 
which has been oiled. Cover the 
top of the pan with a heavy brown wrapping paper which 
has been oiled. Tie the paper securely around the edge 
of pans to prevent water getting into the cake. Place 
the pans in the cooker and pour boiling water into the 
cooker halfway up the pans. Place the top on the cooker, 
but do not fasten the clamps. Keep at the boiling point 
55 minutes. After that, clamp the lid down securely on 
the cooker. Close the petcock and raise the pressure to 
15 pounds for 15 minutes. This insures cooking the cake 
to the center of the pan. Remove from cooker, take off 
paper covers, and place pans in a slow oven for 15 min- 
utes. This dries out the crust. This recipe makes 11 
pounds. 

AMBROSIA SALAD 

3 oranges, peeled and thinly sliced 


Y% cup powdered sugar 
Add 2 sliced bananas, candied watermelon rind to taste. 


1 can coconut 


Arrange layer of orange slices in serving dish and 
sprinkle with sugar and coconut. Repeat until all in- 
gredients are used, topping with coconut. Chill. Serves 6. 

OLD-FASHIONED MOLASSES TAFFY 
Y% cup melted butter 2 cups sugar 1 cup molasses 
1% cups water % cup light corn syrup 

Combine ingredients in kettle large enough to hold 
three times this quantity. Place over high heat and stir 
constantly until sugar is dissolved. Cook rapidly, low- 
ering heat slightly as mixture thickens, and cook until 
a small quantity of syrup forms a hard ball in cold 
water (258 degrees F.). Pour on greased platter or 
marble slab. As edges cool, turn toward center with 
spatula. When cool enough to handle, butter hands 
lightly and pull candy until light in color and too hard 
to pull further. Stretch out into long rope about % 


inch in diameter and cut with scissors. Wrap in waxed 
paper. 


Makes 14 pounds taffy. 
PEANUT NOUGAT 


1 pound sugar 
1 quart peanuts. 


Shell, remove skins, 
and finely chop pea- 
nuts. Sprinkle with 
one-fourth — teaspoon 
salt. Put sugar in a 
perfectly smooth grat- 
ite saucepan, place on 
range, and stir cot 
stantly until melted to 
a syrup, taking care t0 
keep sugar from sides 
of pan, Add nut meats, 
pour at once into 4 
warm buttered tin, and 
mark in small square’. 
If not removed from 
fire as soon as melted, 
sugar will caramelize. 





Ambrosia salad—remi- 
niscent of old Souther 
Christmas dinners 
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OUT” MISS DIXIE’S BANDBOX 





By SALLY 








CARTER 


# Eyes Like Christmas Stars! @ 


ON’T you love the star shine on 

Christmas night, as though all the 
little windows of Heaven were open, 
with their lights glowing through? 
And the candlelight and firelight 
gleaming from the windows of earth 
homes? But loveliest of all is the 
“light that lies in woman’s eyes,” shin- 
ing through the windows of her soul 
—welcoming light for loved ones come 
home, heart-warming light for the joys 
of little children. Oh, yes, the lights 
in woman’s eyes are as myriad as the 
lights of earth and Heaven! 
‘Alas, though, sometimes a woman 
allows herself to become so tired, 
nervous, and harried in the hustle and 
bustle of Christmas 
time that it is as if 
she drew down the 
shades of her spirit 
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Eyes of brown or eyes | 


(not just an optometrist) and have 
your eyes examined and glasses fitted 
if necessary. They are far more be- 
coming than weak, red eyes and the 
wrinkles that result from squinting 
and eyestrain, 


Eradicating Crowsfeet 


After you have your glasses, it is 
time to attack eye wrinkles and crows- 
feet. No use attacking them until 
their cause has been removed! After 
your eye bath, pat very gently around 
the eyes with a rich, nourishing cream 
or muscle oil, using a finger-printing 
motion and being careful not to stretch 
or pull this delicate skin. 

When lying down 


before an occasion 
when you want your 


to rest — especially | 


windows and_ pre- of blue, | eyes to look lovely 
sented only luster- Beauty cares not what | —give them this 
less, shadowed eyes their hue. cream _ treatment. | 
to her world on If they sparkle, shining | Next wring out two 
Christmas morning. Alear large pads of cotton 


“But,” you may an- 


swer, “Christmas 

” SO near 
time or any other 
time, there’s little 


anyone can do to 
make her eyes beau- 
tiful. You can’t 
change their shape © 
or size or color!” 


wise ! 


True enough, you 

cannot change their shape or size or 
color, but you can keep them clear and 
sparkling and young, and you can make 
their expression beautiful, and you 
can create certain illusions about their 
size and shape and color, and you can 
keep the brows and lashes so beauti- 
fully groomed that they are an ex- 
quisite frame that make your eyes 
seem lovelier ! 


A Daily Eye Bath 


Eyes deserve a bath every day! 
They become tired and strained, and 
an eye bath relaxes them just as a tub 
bath relaxes the body. For your daily 
eye bath (or better still a twice a day, 
night and morning one) use a weak 
solution of table salt or a saturated 
solution of boric acid, made fresh ev- 
ery few days (by dissolving the crys- 
tals in boiling water). Or you may 
use one of the eye washes recom- 
mended by your druggist or eye special- 
ist. Never use any “drops” or medi- 
cines in the eyes unless directed by a 
physician. 


Circles, puffiness, or hollows under 
the eyes are not so often due to eye or 
skin conditions as to health conditions 
which should be examined by your 
physician. Sometimes sufficient rest 
will remedy these conditions—bodily 
rest and eye rest. 

Eye exercises are fine for the eyes 
and sometimes postpone the necessity 
for glasses—exercises such as rolling 
the eyes “every which way,” focusing 
them on some distant point and then 
On some nearby one, or any movement 
which changes the focus and relaxes 
the muscles. 


For health and beauty’s sake, don’t 
fail to wear glasses if you need them. 
If your eyes are tired, inflamed, lus- 
terless, or if you have trouble with 
your vision, go at once to an oculist 
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Like the stars that lean | 
Christmas night, they’re | 
lovely eyes! 


Let none tell you other- 
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in icy water, then in 
skin tonic or witch- 
hazel, and place them 
} over your eyes. Or 
alternate hot and cold 
pads. You’ll be amaz- 


ed at the fresh feel- | 


ing and youthful 

appearance this 

gives. 
The color of your eyes may be ac- 
cented by your costume colors. Deep 
blue intensifies the color in blue or 
gray eyes, while green makes them 
look green. Golden tints bring out the 
golden gleam in light brown eyes, and 
pansy shades give dark brown eyes a 
velvety appearance. 


Very little can be done about the 
eyes’ shape except that arched brows, 
leaving a good bit of space between 
eyes and brows, make the eyes look a 
bit larger. Tweezing the brows that 
grow close to the nose will improve 
the appearance of eyes set too close 
together. At night a bit of eye shadow 
will give added size and depth. 


Go Slowly on Eye Make-Up 


But be wary of eye make-up, especi- 
ally in daytime as it is apt to be very 
unlovely and artificial-looking unless 
applied with the greatest skill. Older 
women should seldom if ever use eye 
shadow! It adds years to the age! 


If your brows and lashes are color- 
less or scanty, use a faint tracing of 
eyebrow pencil. Apply warm olive oil 
or vaseline every night. This will en- 
courage the growth and make the hairs 
appear darker. 


To pluck or not to pluck? Certainly 
that “plucked chicken” appearance that 
removes all expression from the face 
is neither fashionable nor beautiful! 
Yet some brows must be tweezed a bit 
if they are to look well groomed. Get 
good tweezers and a magnifying glass. 
Apply hot cloths to the skin, then a bit 
of cold cream followed by a swabbing 
with alcohol. This lessens the pain. 
Tweeze out the hairs that are outside 
and inside the natural arch of the 
brows so that the brows form a frame 
shaped like the eye socket. 
eyes are too round, the brows may be 
shaped to add length to the eyes. 


If your | 
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Mother.. they’re too little! 


Don’t... don’t give them 
an adult’s laxative 


From their daybreak waking mo- 
ment till their drowsy-eyed *‘good 
night’’—how careful you are that 
no harm comes to them! 


Yet—one of the things you do 
to keep them well may be doing 
them harm! For do you know that 
laxatives made for adult use are often 
far too drastic in action for the sen- 
sitive systems of little children? Yes, 
mother—even when given in re- 
duced doses! 


Children’s commonest ailment 


Medical authorities warn us that 
90% of all children suffer from consti- 
pation. It seems that in spite of all 
that mothers can do, in spite of bal- 
anced diet and ample exercise, chil- 
dren will disregard the urgings of 
nature in order to gain extra minutes 
of play! And constipation results. 


Bad breath, listlessness, lack of 
appetite, fretfulness—these are little 
flags of warning. Usually they are 
the telltale symptoms that your 
child’s little system is being affected 
by poisons resulting from constipa- 
tion. 


Give him Fletcher’s Castoria 


Chas. H. Fletcher's Castoria is the 
ideal children’s laxative. It is made 
especially for children. It tastes 
good. It is gentle in action, and chil- 
dren have no fear of taking it. 


LR. 
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Fletcher's Castoria contains no 
harmful drugs, NO NARCOTICS. It 
is a safe, effective remedy for the 
relief of constipation in children— 
from baby age to eleven years. Pur- 
chase a bottle today—the Family 
Size will save you money. And 
be sure of this—that the signature 
Chas. H. Fletcher is on the carton. 
Hear ALBERT SPALDING—eminent 
violinist, Don Voorhees and his Or- 
chestra, Conrad Thibault, baritone, 
supported by a mixed octet. Fletch- 
er’s Castoria presents these radio 
artists every Wednesday evening. 
Columbia network — 8:30 to 9:00 
P. M. Eastern Standard Time. 
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Modern WHITE LIGHT 


Aladdin 


Santa Says :- 


Aladdin Lamps 


Make theldeal 
Christmas Gift 


Yes, indeed, Santa Claus is right—Aladdin Lamps 

Het r\\do make ideal gifts. Christmas is a time when every 

WW Ww !thome should be happy and bright and Aladdin 

| , light will do much to make it so. Aladdin light is 

Dp 
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( 
5 hy full of warmth and cheer like sunlight and is some- 
thing that every member of the family may enjoy 
3 equally not only during the holidays, but the years to 
LZ, come. It will be a constant, ever-pleasant reminder 
2 of your thoughtfulness. City folks, too, will find 
Aladdin will solve their gift prob- 
lem for the folks back home. 
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Beautiful Glass and 
Whip-olite Shade 


‘rom KEROSENE 
(Coal Oil) 


With This 
Amazing. .NU-TYPE 


And to think, you can now secure 
a beautiful genuine Aladdin in 
clear Beta crystal for only $4.75, 
or for a few cents more, in colored 
green or amber crystal, with your 
choice of glass or decorated Whip- 
o-lite parchment-like shade with 
tripod at new low prices. Remem- 
ber prices are on the up-grade— 
Get your Aladdin now betore the 
price advances. 

BIG PRICE Reductions 

On All Models 


For the time being, present greatly 
reduced prices on all models of 
the Aladdin including vase, hang- 
ing, floor and bracket lamps are 
still in effect. Take advantage of 
these low prices now before cer- 
tain increase Comes, SHADE AND TRIPOD EXTRA 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR A DEMONSTRATION 


If you don’t know name of nearest dealer write us for his name and illustrated catalog 


The Mantle Lamp Company of America, Inc. take st, Chicago, Ill. 
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Simplicity itself, 





























ideal Christmas gift or subscribe for your- 


The 


self. 


selection of 
member of the family. 


BIG MAGAZINES $ 
108 Issues Only 
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These 


Next time you buy 


SPECIAL 
calomel ask for 


(CHRISTMAS 
IMAGAZINE 
OFFER 


selective club below will make an 


b | TRADE MARK REG. 
ideal | 
every 


magazines make an 


reading material for 








The purified and refined 
calomel compound tab- 
lets that are Nausealess 


Just mark a cross mark opposite the 
names of the five magazines you select. H —Safe—Sure. 
Enclose a dollar bill with your selection | 
and name and address—you get 5 papers | 10¢ and 35¢ at dealers. 
| 


for one year each and Progressive Farmer- 
Ruralist for 2 


( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
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you 
together 


enclose a dollar bill and mail today. 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER-RURALIST, 
Birmingham, 


Make Your Own Selection 


Just write the names of the magazines 
select on a 





years—all for only $1.00. 


Learn to Play 












| 
| 
| 
X) Progressive Farmer-Ruralist 2 yrs. | 
) American Poultry Journal .... 1 Yr. Piano, Organ, Violin 
) The Country Home....... Vr Scholarships 
» =z body’s Poultry M ine 1 Yr. : : 
, pong seco uidescnaemade e To introduce our im- 
Bp xcaere i i 4 proved method of teach- 
) Everyday Life ...... ...... 1 Yr. ing we offer free scholar- 
) Good Stories ........ een 1 Yr. | ghipein cage old. syscese. 
" | ul school to a limite 
) Home Circle ieee aahaaans 1 ¥r. } number of adults or chil- 
) Home Friend .,.. ....... 1 Yr. dren in each county. The 
) Poultry Culture .......... . 1Yr. | A course is gomeiate. You 
earn to play piano, or- 
) Rhode Island Red Journal.. 1 Yr. gan or violin by studying at home. We make 
) Woman’s World .............. 1 Yr. no charge, por anything quoonting ee ord. 
: nary supplies you use and mailing. You wi 
) Mlustrated Mechanics.......... 1 Yr. not be disappointed. Write today. American 
) Leghorn World .......... -s k e College of Music, 1316 Main St. Kansas City, Mo. 
) Plymouth Rock Monthly..... 1 Yr. 








HERE’S HOW TO ORDER 


Bald No Longer 


4 separate sheet of paper, 
with your name and address— 

bald spots are entirely covered with hair.’ 
JAPANESE OIL, the antiseptic counter-irritant, is u 
by thousands for baldness, falling hair, loose 
and scalp itew. Price 60c. Seohomny size, $1.00. 


Ala. druggists. FREE Booklet, ‘Trut 














Mr. A. S. R. of New York City, Writes: 
“I had 3 bald spots the size of a half dollar. 
I used Japanese Oil for 3 months and now my 


ised 


dandruff, 


All 


About the Hair’’—write 
I Remedy Co., Desk PF, 56 W. 45th St., New York 











SUPPORT THE CAPPER BILL 
Curb Dishonest Advertising by Mail or Radio 


ENATOR Arthur Capper of Kan- 
sas has introduced a bill that we 
hope all our readers will support. 

This bill—Senate Bill 1593 (Session 
of 1933)—is designed “to prohibit un- 
true, deceptive, or misleading adver- 
tising through the use of the mails or 
in interstate or foreign commerce.” 
In essence it provides this :— 

That any person, firm, or corporation 
who inserts “in a newspaper or other 
publication, or in the form of a book, 
notice, handbill, poster, bill, circular, 
pamphet, or letter, or through broad- 
casting by radio . . . an advertisement 
of any sort ... which contains any 
assertion, representation, or statement 
of fact which is untrue, deceptive, mis- 
leading, shall be guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and shall, upon conviction 
thereof, be punished by a fine of not 
more than $1,000, or by imprisonment 
for not longer than five years, or by 
both such fine and imprisonment.” 


The Progressive Farmer heartily en- 
dorses this measure. Ours was the 
first farm paper in the South to con- 
duct a campaign against dishonest ad- 
vertising. This guarantee protects all 
those who patronize our advertisers, 
but does not prevent us from wishing 
to see more stringent regulations to 
insure honesty in all forms of adver- 


ECHOES FROM SOUTHERN HOMES 
By SALLIE F. HILL 


UR beautiful cover this month is 

a reproduction of a painting by 
Lillian Westcott Hale and is entitled 
“Alice.” The original of the picture 
is in the home of our president, Dr. 
Clarence Poe. 

If you wish to frame the picture we 
would suggest a dull gold frame. This 
would make a suitable gift for the 
family living room or for a girl’s 
room. 


@ For the tiny children, your Christ- 
mas plans may well include a set of 
blocks—see Mr. Nunn’s article in the 
November issue. 


@ “Every child in our school will have 
candy for Christmas,” writes Mrs. Sue 
Kelly of Wayne County, Tennessee. 
Continuing, Mrs. Kelly says that 
“each family represented in school will 
send one dozen eggs to the teacher 
who sells the eggs and buys chocolate, 
cocoanut, dates, figs, raisins, prunes, 
cake coloring, flavoring, and corn 
syrup. Each child brings one cup of 
sugar.” With the above and home- 
grown nuts Mrs. Kelly makes the 
candy. Then each child is assured at 
least one gift on the Christmas tree. 


@ Ifa “Blue Book” of Christmas sug- 
gestions is ever compiled, the palm will 
surely go to Miss Pauline Smith, dis- 
trict agent, North Carolina Extension 
Service. Her intriguing list includes 
basketry of native materials; split oak, 
honeysuckle, pine needle, pine bark, 
etc.—in fact, baskets suitable for the 
house, porch, and garden. 

So varied is the list that it includes 
suggestions for utilizing boxes, cans, 
barrels, nail kegs, spool furniture, toys, 
brooms, pillows, pads, bags, aprons, 
decorations, homemade furniture, slip 
covers, etc. 

An exhibit of articles made by home 
demonstration agents in the north- 


$$ 


tising—radio being the most conspicu- 
ous new type of advertising not regu- 
lated by law. 


As Senator Capper says regarding 
this measure :— 

“If this bill is enacted ‘into law, | 
believe it can have a vital effect in pro- 
moting and hastening general business 
recovery. 

“This country’s commercial well- 
being is predicated upon mass produc- 
tion. Good advertising is the force 
that creates salability through building 
and maintaining brand consciousness 
in the mind of the consumer, and 
hence is the force that translates mass 
production into sales. Anything that 
interferes with advertising or hangs 
an artificial burden upon it is there- 
fore a pronounced detriment to selling, 
And, in the final analysis, it is selling 
that produces the money which keeps 
the country going. 

“If advertising is to do its great 
work to the fullest extent, it must have 
the confidence of the consumer. This 
means that it must tell the truth, that 
it must be fair and honest, that it must 
not be prostituted by being used as a 
means of foisting unworthy merchan- 
dise upon the public, that it must not 
be misleading—even unintentionally. 

“For the most part, the advertising 
carried in the newspapers, the maga- 

(CONCLUDED ON PAGE 18) 


western district included a charming 
set of hammered copper book ends, 
candle holders, and trays made from 
an old copper kettle. 


@ Some “Views and News” of our 
Southern farm homes include such 
information as: “The family will pool 
its resources and buy a battery for the 
radio so that we may have music 
Christmas.” Another family plans to 
buy a rug for the living room. Oth- 
ers will buy a clock, a phonograph, 
running water, a daily newspaper, the 
farm magazine, shrubs for the home 
grounds, a mounted map of the United 
States. Each member of the family 
will be considered :— 


For Father: “An easy chair and a 
good reading lamp.” 


For Mother: “A pressure cooker,” 
“a cook book,” “a sewing basket,” “a 
lovely vase,” “‘z a hooked rug.” 


” 6 


a trip, 


For Son: Fishing tackle, a knife, 
Boy Scout Handbook, athletic equip- 
ment, a little wagon. 


For Daughter: “A clothes closet all 
her ov,” “book shelves,” “scrap 
book,” “curtains for her bedroom,” a 
“picture.” 


@ “We shall decorate with Christmas 
wreaths made by straightening two 
wire coat hangers and weaving them 
in and out to form a circle. Intertwine 
ligustrums, green vines, holly, mistle- 
toe, cedar, pine, oak leaves, etc. To 
add color and give a ‘Della Robia’ 
effect in the wreath use cranberries, 
tiny oranges and small red and green 
peppers,” says another farm woman. 


@ “Wild nuts such as walnuts, chest- 
nuts, and hickory nuts are not only 
valuable for Christmas candies and 
cakes but anyone enjoys a walk through 
the woods gathering them,” says Lu- 


cile Hartline of DeKalb County, Ala. 
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‘W HAT I AM PLANNING TO BUY” 


Waterworks, Education, and a Honeymoon 


@ Of course you read those fascinating “What I Am Planning to Buy” 
letters last month—prize letters from Georgia, Alabama, Louisiana, 
and Tennessee about radio, running water, a living room, and a baby! 








Now here are prize letters from Oklahoma, 


South Carolina, and, 


since Texas is so big, two prize letters from that state. 


A Honeymoon at Last! 
(Texas Prize Letter) 
WENTY-FIVE years ago I mar- 
ried the best woman on earth. All 
these vears she has worked by my side 
without complaint. We did not take a 
honeymoon trip; instead we paid the 
first installment on a farm—though 
we planned to take a trip soon. The 
“soon” never came, but babies did. 
Now the youngest one is away at 
school, two are married, two are teach- 
ing school, and wife and I are alone. 
This year there will be a few hun- 
dred dollars not absolutely needed. 
The farm is paid for. We are not in 
debt. The children are provided for. 
So now we plan to buy two whole 
months of happiness—just wife and I. 
The old car doesn’t look so bad; have 
had it overhauled and it’s running like 
new. As I write this (September) our 
clothes are packed and a camping 
outfit in place, should we care to stop 
somewhere and fish a day or so. But 
mainly we plan just to be free from 
work and worry, just enjoy each day 
as it comes. We may come home in 
two months; we may stay longer. We 
are going to the seaside. We are go- 
ing across the desert. We are simply 
“soing places and seeing things.” 


We may be getting old and all that, 
but this morning I feel like I did 
twenty-five years ago, for we are now 
going on our honeymoon at last! 

Well, it ’s time to 
wishes to everyone. 

M. L. SHEPPARD. 

Clay County, Texas. 


start, so best 


A College Education 
(Oklahoma Prize Letter) 
HAT I am planning to buy is a 
college education. 

A college training increases a per- 
son’s earning capacity. Statistics show 
that every day one spends in college is 
worth $9 to him. For instance, with- 
out a college education a man may 
make $1,000 a year, but if he takes the 
time and expense to prepare himself 
for his field, he can get more for his 
services and his promotion will be 
much more rapid. 

Suppose a man spends four years in 
college of 180 days each, paying $400 
ayear for expenses and losing $1,000 a 
year by giving up his job meanwhile, 
but then receives $15,000 more in a 
lifetime than he would otherwise have 
received. It is easy to see what this 
man’s training means to him. Even 
during the depression the college man 
has not suffered in the same propor- 
tion as others. 


A college training not only increases 
a man’s earning capacity, but he can 
earn his living much longer before 
falling back on others or charity. The 
average laboring man’s earning capac- 
ity begins to wane at forty and then 
continues to decline until he is depend- 
ent upon others or charity at 55 or 60. 
But the college man goes on earning 
his living until he reaches 70 years or 
even longer. 





And even if college training did not 
enable one to earn a penny more, the 
broader outlook on life which it gives 
would make it amply worth while. 

A. W. MARTIN. 

McClain County, Oklahoma. 


For Our Child to Walk 
(Texas Prize Letter) 

Y DEAREST wish, with the re- 

turn of better times, is to take 
my little girl (3 years old on October 
15) to a specialist and find out what 
can be done for her, since she has 
never walked a step. 


My hopes are high for her because 
she is healthy and growing, can talk 
fairly well; can use her hands and 
feet, and seems to be almost perfectly 
normal except being weak and _ the 
tendons of her legs seem to be drawn. 
She was injured at birth. 


She is a very intelligent child with 
a happy disposition; is never petted 
and pampered or spoiled, as most 
crippled children are. We don’t want 
her to grow up feeling useless or be an 
object of pity even if she never walks. 
She is always trying to do something 
and is never discouraged or “babied.” 

You can say (and feel justified) that 
we should have spared no effort or ex- 
pense to have had something done for 
her long ago. But you who have suf- 
fered most from the depression will 
understand how hard it can be to keep 
enough to eat and clothes to cover our 
nakedness. 


God knows we don’t want anything 
more than for our child to be able to 
walk. MRS, ‘C.'S. 


Orange County, Texas. 


Home Waterworks 
(South Carolina Prize Letter) 
OR several years we have had a 
windmill to lighten the labor for 

men. There are pipes to carry the 
water to the mules and cows, another 
to carry water to the pigs, with only 
one pipe to bring the water as far as 
the porch. 


Since the depression all the money 
that has come in has gone for farm 
equipment. But now with some extra 
cash coming in, why not a bathroom 
and modern bathroom fixtures ? 


To get a bath now, wood must be 
brought in, a fire built in the stove, 
water brought from the porch in buck- 
ets, and put on the stove to heat. A 
tub must be brought into the kitchen 
from the wash place. As soon as the 
water heats we get a bath one by one, 
with a tired mother being last. Since 
the children love to splash in the water, 
the floor gets wet. So mother has to 
get out of the tub, carry out both tub 
and water, then mop the kitchen. 


Just imagine the great joy there 
will be in stepping into the bathroom 
and turning on the water, being able 
to take a bath in perfect contentment, 
turning out the water when we have 
finished ! 

MRS. W. O. MURPHY. 

Edgefield County, S. C. 
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Cook a “7-Day Bow!l”* of this healthful, 
fruit-food at one time—then vary menus 
with new, attractive dishes easily made 


from this week’s supply. 


THE CORRECT WAY TO 
PREPARE PRUNES 


* (For the “7-Day Bowl” and 
Compote of Prunes) 


Proper preparation of California 
Prunes is of vital importance in re- 
taining the rich fruit-flavor and in 
providing a maximum of the juice 
that adds so much to their good- 
ness. For best results, use this 
method: 

First, wash the prunes with cold 
water. For quick preparation, place 
in pan, cover with water and bring 
to a boil. Cook at boiling tempera- 
ture for one hour. If a sweeter dish 
is desired, add 2 tablespoons of 
sugar for each cup of prunes dur- 
ing last five minutes of cooking. 

Many excellent cooks prefer to 
cover prunes with water and soak 
over-night, simmering slowly for 
two hours in the same water. 
Prunes may be served with or with- 
out cream. Just before serving, a 
little lemon juice may be added, 


Here’s the answer to an age-old problem: “What will 
I give them for lunch today — dinner tonight — break- 
fast tomorrow?” 


Cook up a “7-Day Bowl’? of delicious California 
Prunes and keep them handy in a cool place. The many 
enticing new dishes you can make so easily from this 
supply will add new variety to everyday meals. 

Let the children eat all they want of them, too. For 
California Prunes supply many an element that benefits 
the body: Vitamin A, that builds resistance to minor 
infections; vitamins B and G that promote growth; 
minerals (iron, calcium, phosphorus) that build blood, 
bone and tissue; and natural fruit sugars easily digested 
for quick energy. Prunes regulate the body, too, in a 
mild, natural way. 

Enjoy the many benefits of this fully ripened sun- 
shine fruit. California Prunes are sweet and juicy, as well 
as wholesome and economical. Buy them by the 25- 





pound box or in convenient cartons. Send now for the 
Keep a bowl of natural prunes where 
the children can find them. They like 
them and they’re good for growing 
bodies, too, 


new recipe book showing scores of ways in which prunes 





may be attractively served. 











California 











~¥p... prunes 

















UNITED PRUNE GROWERS OF CALIFORNIA, Dept. 12- PF-3, 343 Sansome Street, San Francisco, California 
A cooperative, non-profit association of more than 8,000 growers organized to assure orderly 
distribution and to maintain uniform high quality standards of California Prunes 


Please send me FREE copy of the Prune Recipe Book 
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An Eskimo wouldn’t 


want anything warmer 


than HANES! 


EXAGGERATING? Of course we 
are. But even the plain, ordinary 
facts about HANES Wonderwear 
sound like exaggeration. HANES 
is as comfortable underwear as a 
man ever put on his back! Get 
hold of a suit and feel inside. 
Cuddle your hand against the rich 
pile of fleecy fabric. When that’s 
buttoned over a man’s chest, there’s 
not a chance for gooseflesh! 

And talk about freedom. HANES 
labels tell the truth about the size. 
When a man gets into HANES, he 
can stoop and stretch without hold- 
ing his breath. No rubbing or snub- 
bing—no pinching at the crotch 
and armpits! HANES buttonholes, 
cuffs, and seams are sewed to stay. 
Wetake the stitch 
that saves you 
nine! Stock-up 
now for a warm 
Winter with 
HANES Wonder- 
wear. P.H. Hanes 
Knitting Com- 
pany, Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 


There are all 
sorts and sizes of 
HANES — shirts 
and drawers as 
well as union 
suits. The Heavy- 
weight Champion 
& is illustrated. 








WONDERWEAR 


For men and boys 


If your regular store 
doesn’t have HANES, 
please write to us. 








For every season 





T IS proposed to reduce the corn 
acreage in 1934 at least 20 per cent 
and hog production 25 per cent. 


Each farmer who agrees to reduce 
his corn acreage 20 per cent and his 
hog production 25 per cent will receive 
benefits as follows, in addition to the 
expected increase in price on the corn 
and hogs he produces :— 

1. Rental at the rate of 30 cents a 
bushel on his average production of 
corn during the past three years. 

2. Benefits of $5 per head on a num- 
ber of hogs equivalent to 75 per cent 
of the average number of hogs far- 
rowed on the farm operated by con- 
tracting grower during the past two 
years. Two dollars will be paid when 
the contract is accepted, $2 about Sep- 
tember 1, 1934 and $1 about February 
1, 1838. 

To secure money for the payment of 
these benefits a processing tax of 28 
cents a bushel has been placed on corn 
which became effective November 5, 
1933. This tax will apply only to corn 
processed commercially. And a pro- 
cessing tax is placed on hogs beginning 
with the marketing year in November, 
1933. This processing tax will be 50 
cents a hundred live weight beginning 
November 5, 1933; $1, December 1; 
$1.50, January 1, and $2 February 1, 
and continue through the hog market- 
ing years of 1933-34 and 1934-35. 

If a farmer butchers and cures for 
his own use, or if he has hogs butch- 
ered and cured for his own use they 
are exempt from the processing tax. 


Produce Own Pork Products 


HE Farm Adjustment Adminis- 
tration has reduced the hog popu- 
lation in the United States by around 
6,000,000 pigs weighing under 100 
pounds and over 150,000 brood sows, 
which it is estimated will reduce the 
hogs marketed during the next 12 
months something like 12 to 14 per 
cent. This means a higher price for 
hog meat purchased next year and 
should also raise the price of other 
meats by removing some of the com- 
petition of pork with other meats. 
Pork is the most largely consumed 
of all meats in this country and we 
rank high, probably second, in the con- 
sumption of meats among the nations 
of the world. Pork is much the most 
largely used meat on Southern farms 
and with the production of the money 
crops, cotton, tobacco, and rice to be 
reduced, it behooves every Southern 
farmer to next year produce his own 
pork supplies for farm consumption. 
There is now no good excuse for 
the loss of pork cured on Southern 


GLIMPSES AHEAD IN STOCK RAISING 


Cold weather will bring his last view of the feed trough or self-feeder to many a smooth, well fed porker. 


By TAIT BUTLER 


farms. At one time the losses were 
heavy, but now, with the methods for 
curing pork so extensively demon- 
strated by the good work of the home 
demonstration and county agents and 
the facilities offered for chilling the 
meat by numerous cold storage plants 
so generally available, in case the 
weather is not cold enough, there is 
no longer any need for the loss of 
pork in curing if one will rigidly fol- 
low the instructions laid down. 


This month is the time to breed the 
sows for next year’s home pork sup- 
plies. Pigs farrowed in March, if fed 
even moderately well, will reach 200 
to 225 pounds, the most suitable weight 
for producing good pork, by Novem- 
ber or December, which is as soon as 
sufficiently cool weather for chilling 
the meat may be expected. 


Work Stock for the Future 


NLESS there is to be a great 

change in the kind of power used 
on the farms of the South, the future 
supplies of farm work stock—mules 
and horses—is a question which should 
greatly concern Southern farmers, 
both those who preduce their own farm 
work stock and those who do not. 


The tractor is a means of farm 
power which has come ‘to stay and its 
use will unquestionably increase, but 
the horse and mule will continue for 
many years to furnish much the larger 
part of farm power. The census of 
1930 shows that 13% per cent of 
American farms had tractors at that 
time, while 86% per cent of our farms 
were operated with horses and mules 
only. It therefore follows that no 
matter if the use of tractors increases 
greatly, as it probably will and should, 
the horse and mule will continue on 
most of our farms to be the principal 
source of power. 

When the purchasing values of farm 
products are low, as has been the case 
during the last three years, no source 
of power now available will displace 
horses and mules to any great extent. 
There is only one condition of which 
we can conceive that is going to seri- 
ously interfere with the continued 
large use of horses and mules on 
Southern farms during the next decade 
and that is their scarcity and the re- 
sulting high prices. That a scarcity 
will arise is certain for not enough 
colts are being raised in the United 
States to replace those being worn out 
and the losses from death, even if our 
use of horses and mules should de- 
crease much more rapidly than it has 


— 


or seems probable in the near future, 


As a general rule those products 
used on a farm can be produced on 
that farm, as a part of the general 
farm operations, cheaper than they can 
be bought. In times like these few 
will deny the truth of that statement, 
but it is also generally true, even in 
good times. Perhaps nothing has con- 
tributed more to the farm depression 
in this country than the practice of de- 
pending on one or at most two sales 
crops to buy too large a part of the 
other farm products that are consumed 
on our farms. 


The Southern farmer, as well as 
those of other sections, will in my 
opinion be able to produce the farm 
work stock he will need during the 
next ten years for less than it will cost 
him to buy it. There is only one con- 
dition required to assure that result, 
namely that he produce the feeds used 
on the farm and give the same degree 
of intelligence and care to the produc- 
tion of this work stock as he gives to 
his money crops. 


Best Lands Best Stock Country 


Seng is a very general opinion 
often expressed that the so-called 
“hill sections” of the South are better 
adapted to the growing of livestock 
than the lower and richer bottom lands. 
such as exist in large areas in Mis- 
sissippi, Arkansas, and Louisiana. In 
my opinion this is an error. If the 
statement was that the farmers of the 
hill sections are better adapted to live- 
stock production, I would certainly 
agree. But since from 50 to 75 per 
cent of the total costs of livestock pro- 
duction are feed costs, I contend that 
the lands that will produce feeds most 
economically are the best for livestock 
production. 


How Many Pigs Per Litter? 


HAT is the correct number of 
pigs to the litter? The average 
is too small. 


Five or six pigs to the litter com- 
pared with 8 or 10 increases the cost 
of producing pork. The writer has 
heard good hog men say they didn’t 
want more than 8 pigs in a litter while 
others considered 10 or 12 much more 
desirable. Those prefering 8 pigs to 
the litter say that is as many as any 
sow can feed properly, but the pig will 
begin eating at a month old and young 
pigs make the best use of feed. Not 
enough attention has been given to this 
matter of the number of pigs in the lit- 
ter in our selection and breeding of 
hogs. 
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DID not sow a cover crop on any 

portion of my garden this year, be- 
cause I wanted to fall plow it and give 
a heavy broadcast application of ma- 
nure. While it is already reasonably 
fertile, it is not quite as rich as I want 
it. And, too, it contains a heavy per- 
centage of clay and I wanted to loosen 
it up some with manure. I broke the 
ground in late October, soon after 
all the late summer vegetables were 
gone. That portion broken was about 
one-fifth of an acre on which I put six 
‘tons of manure. 


I strongly urge those whose garden 
soil is not just as they want it to do 
the same thing. This fall plowing 
will enable the soil to dry out and 
warm up more quickly next spring, 
thereby permitting earlier planting of 
vegetables than on ground not fall 
broken. This is one of the most impor- 
tant jobs this month or next. 

Instead of putting poultry manure in 
piles which will result in the loss of a 
good portion of the plant food, spread 
it on the garden every few weeks. I 
usually put it around the winter vege- 
tables that may be in the garden, such 
as cabbage, collards, turnips, spinach, 
mustard, onions, or kale, but it is far 
better to spread it on bare ground 
than to leave it in piles. 


How to Store Root Crops 


If the surplus of turnips and ruta- 
bagas has not yet been stored, better 
look after this now. Store only those 
that are free from bruises and are in 
A-No. 1 condition. Cut off the tops so 
as to leave a quarter to half an inch of 
the stub attached to the turnip. Store 
in banks of 12 to 15 bushels on well 
drained ground and cover with enough 
soil to prevent freezing. That is all 
the protection they need. Handled in 
this way they will go through the 
winter in good condition and will not 
become woody, as they do in the open. 

Parsnips and salsify are very hardy 
and do not need to be stored during 
the winter. Leave them in the garden 
and pull as needed. To a slightly less 
extent, this is true of both carrots and 
beets. Where these are left in the 
open protection should be provided by 
throwing a furrow of soil on them. 


ECEMBER and cold weather 

brings more work to do in the 
dairy barn and more time in which to 
do it. May I suggest a few reminders 
for dairymen in December :— 


1.Cows bred in December will 
freshen in September. Get ready for 
the heavy breeding season if you want 
aheavy milk flow next fall. 


2. If you have more than one bull in 
service, switch bulls on cows slow to 
get in calf. 


3. Clean, well bedded calf pens pro- 
Vide comfortable quarters for healthy 
calves, Filth, nasty calves and scours, 
like birds of a feather, flock together. 


4. Feed milk to calves at the same 
temperature at which it is drawn from 
the cow. Either feed immediately after 
milking or “het it up a bit” with the 
hot water kettle. 

5. Start grain feeding calves as soon 
as they’ll start nibbling. They’ll start 

fore you know it. Maybe in a week 
_— 





By L. A. 





COLD WEATHER GARDENING 


Time for Beds, Leaves, Manures, Storing 


NIVEN 


Frequently plant lice get on turnip 
greens, cabbage, and other similar veg- 
etables during fall and early winter. 
They may be largely controlled by 
spraying with nicotine. Use at the rate 
of a teaspoonful to a gallon of water, 
along with enough soap to make the 
nicotine mixture mix well with water. 


When to Sow Cabbage Seed 


I receive many letters asking when 
to plant cabbage seed to grow frost- 
proof cabbage plants. Some of these 
come from the middle and upper part 
of the South, in which territory it is 
not advisable to grow these plants dur- 
ing winter except in a coldframe, cov- 
ered with glass or heavy canvas. Even 
then very severe weather sometimes 
kills them. It is not safe to try to grow 
them in the open except in the lower 
part of the South, in which territory 
the commercial plant growers follow 
this method. December and January is 
the proper time to sow in coldframes 
for setting during late winter and early 
spring. In the Lower South, where 
they are grown in the open, the seed is 
usually planted during October, No- 
vember, and December. 


Mulch Berries, Other Crops 


It pays to mulch strawberry plants. 
Apply the mulch this month or. not 
later than January. Pine straw and 
wheat straw are probably the two best 
materials, although rye and oat straw, 
leaves, and hay may be used. Leaves 
are not so desirable, because they pack 
too tightly. Pine and wheat straw pack 
less than the others and for that reason 
I like them best. Spread it on and 
around the plants to a thickness of a 
couple of inches or more. Do not en- 
tirely cover them but leave the center 
part of the plant exposed. 


Those having asparagus, rhubarb, 
dewberries, blackberries, or raspber- 
ries in the garden will do well to give 
them a heavy mulch of stable manure, 
if it is available. My plan is to put it 
on at least an inch thick, scattering 
around the plants but not directly up 
against the stems of the berries. With 
asparagus, the old tops should be cut 
off and the manure spread over the 
entire row surface or bed. 


DAIRY RAMBLINGS 
By BEN KILGORE 


or 10 days. A good ration is equal 
parts corn and cob meal, ground oats, 
and bran. 

6. Feed calves lots of hay. Where 
can you find a better calf hay than les- 
pedeza? 


7. Clean, comfortable cows ina well 
bedded milking barn look better and 
do better. 

8. Keep breeding records, produc- 
tion records and feed records. This 
winter is a fine time to start a simple 
but adequate bookkeeping system on 
your cows. 

10. Read and feed for profitable 
production. 


For cotton farmers :— 


1. Trade cotton seed for choice meal 
when you can obtain 1,400 pounds of 
meal or better for a ton of seed. 


2. With cottonseed hulls at $8 per 
ton their replacement feed value would 
be Bermuda hay at $9.73 and mixed 
clover hay at $11.41. 








Meother.! 





Here’s the A.B.C. of 
COLDS- CONTROL 





@ To AVOID Many Colds 


At that first sneeze, sniffle or nasal ir- 
titation, apply Vicks Nose & Throat 
Drops, the new aid in preventing 
colds. The drops are especially de- 
signed to stop colds where 3 out of 4 
colds start—in nose and upper throat. 
Used in time, these unique drops 
help to avoid many colds entirely. 


@ To SHORTEN a Cold 


If a cold has developed, massage 
throat and chest at bedtime with 
Vicks VapoRub — the modern 
method of treating colds. Like a poul- 
tice, VapoRub “draws out’’ soreness 
and tightness. And all night long 
its medicated vapors carry soothing 
relief direct to irritated air-passages. 


@ To Build RESISTANCE to Colds 


Follow the simple rules of health that are part of 
Vicks Plan for better Control of Colds. In thousands 
of clinical tests, under medical supervision, Vicks 


Plan has greatly reduced the number and duration = 
of colds—has cut their dangers and expense. The ee 
Plan is fully described in each Vicks package. 







































Soap for daily use. 
Ointment to heal skinirritations. 
Taleunn ideal after bathing. 
Price tc. each, Sample free. 


ress: “Cuticura,” 
Dept. 7B, Malden, Mass, 











Onur Medicines arg — 
the Proce 
LeveGitlon and Poarmacaien ieee 





Be sure to ask for a Ladies Birth- 
day Almanac before they are all 
gone. At your nearest drug store. 
Correct calculations and almanac 
facts for 1934, Weather forecasts, 
If the druggist’s supply is exhausted before 
you get one, write to The Chattanooga 
Medicine Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 





OUR PROGRESSIVE FARMER- 
RURALIST PLATFORM 


1. Richer lands for every farm. 

2. A home of beauty, comfort, and 
convenience for every family. 

3. A “Blue Ribbon Farm Family” in 
every home. 

4. Modern 
worker. 

5. Club work and vocational train- 
ing for every child. 

6. Every crop from purebred seed; 
every animal from a purebred sire. 


equipment for every 


7. Support of farm organizations 
farm and home agents, and co-opera- 
tive marketing by every family. 


8. “Equality for Agriculture” in 
every form of legislation, taxation, 
and education. 


9. “Full gardens, corncribs, smoke 
houses and feed barns to insure a 
good living at home plus at least two 
money crops and an important cash 
income from cows, hogs, or hens” as 
the business policy of every farmer. 


10. A love of the country communi- 
ty, of church and school and Sunday 
school, of country things and country 
sports and recreations, of books and 
music and art, to enrich and ennoble 
life for every individual. 








































































No. 10 Model 


Cuts 3 Ibs. of 
meat per minute. 
Has 4-bladed 


table clamp. 
zg 


wt 00 Ove pant 


Eat yourown 
fine pork products 


No matter what price hogs 
bring, pork products will 
be worth more 


NO store meat ever tastes like 
that butchered at home. Rich, ten- 
der sausage; fragrant hams and 
bacon from the smoke-house; de- 
licious salt pork. Butcher at 
home! Eat your own delicious 

ork products this winter, and 
love plenty to sell at a good price. 


You need an “Enterprise” Meat- 
and-Food Chopper to make appe- 
tizing sausage and other pork 
products. Used on the farm for 
more than fifty years. Its four- 
bladed steel knife and perforated 
steel plate cuts all meat and sinew 
into uniform particles. No tear- 
ing! No loss of nourishing juices. 


Your dealer has the model 
you need. Be sure it is a genuine 
“ENTERPRISE.” Look for the name. 


The Enterprise Mfg.Co. of Pa., Phila., U.S.A. 


“ENTERPRISE” 


Meat Choppers, Lard Presses and Sausage Stuffere 











OXFORDS AND STORM BOOTS 
—a_ sensational saving for you! Black 
Women rubberized jersey 10-inch galoshes 
have hookless slide fastener; rubber sole and heel; 
seconds, Cut-out oxfords, made of black Vici kid 
leather, have rubber-cushioned Cuban hee]; leather 
sole. Sizes, 2}4 to 6 only; widths, D to EE. 
JUST SEND your name, address and shoe size, 
no money, and we'll mail you oxfords and galoshes. 
vay, gonmen $1.06 plus 12c C. O. D. fee when 
elivers them. We pa stage. Sati i 
guaranteed. Order by No.21. =e veeneees 


WALTER FIELD CO.,DEPT. xi039, CHICAGO 


CONSTIPATED 
After Her 
First Baby 


Finds Relief 
Safe, All- 
Vegetable Way 


She had given up hope 
of anything but partial 
relief until she learned 
of famous all-vegetable 
NR Tablets (Nature's 
y Remedy). But now after 
years of chronic constipation and biliousness— 
what a change! New cp aoe color and vitality 
—freedom from bowel sluggishness and intestinal 

isons. This all-vegetable laxative gently stimu- 

tes the entire bowel, gives complete, thorough 


elimination. Get a 25c box. 
FREE! New gold & blue 
1934 Calendar- 
m _ 




















All druggists’. 
peel Tici as 
TOMORROW ALRIGHT 


‘or acid indigestion, 
§ heartburn. Only 10c. 


sk : 
St. Louis, Missourt 


“TU MS" 











Quick relief 
sour stomach: 















“Where has the Lord gone? Are 
you nuts?” inquired George drily. 

“The ticket, you fool,” I shouted an- 
grily, “the ticket! I put it in the back 
of my old watch and gave the watch 
to Ben Watkins, the bell hop.” 

“Right,” exclaimed George, bright- 
ly. “I remember you putting it in the 
case of that old watch, right there in 
Tim’s, when you bought it. Now to 
find Ben.” 

“But Ben left a month ago,” I pro- 
tested. 

“Come on, boy, nothing can stop us. 
We will find Ben and have that watch, 
sure as shooting. It’s a cinch,’ prom- 
ised George enthusiastically. 

Well, it wasn’t any cinch, but we 
found him. By inquiring at the hotel, 
we found that Ben had secured a posi- 
tion at Yuma, Arizona, and the clerk 
gave us the address. We held a little 
consultation and decided that the best 
thing to do was to draw our bank bal- 
ances and rush out to Yuma and locate 
Ben. 

What a dud that decision turned out 
to be! George and I had always been 
pals, so we agreed that he was to re- 
ceive one tenth of the prize, for assist- 
ing in the search. Anyhow, a man with 
half a million right in his hand, so to 
speak, may do anything. And when I 
say anything, I mean anything. Alas, 
“what fools we mortals be.” 


WO hours after we made this rash 
decision we were on board a train 
and on our way. Late the following 
afternoon found us in earnest conver- 
sation with a hotel clerk in Yuma. This 
suave young man was very, very, sor- 
ry, but no Mr. Watkins worked there, 
nor had he ever been in their employ. 
Loudly and persistently George and I 
argued. So loudly, in fact, that the 
manager was called. 

“Watkins? Oh, yes,” he said po- 
litely, “I think I know. We did hire 
a boy by that name from El Paso, but 
he never reported for duty. Probably 
secured work elsewhere. Very little 
dependence to be placed in these wan- 
dering youths, you know.” 

No further information was avail- 
able. It seemed a_ hopeless task. 
Baffled, we strolled away to think it 
over. Men accustomed to lonely 
places do not think well in a crowd- 
ed atmosphere. The — street led 
us to the river, so we climbed up 
among the picturesque ruins of the old 
State Prison and settled down, to do 
some deep thinking. An hour of dis- 
cussion, swearing, and sweating got us 
exactly nowhere. Suddenly George 
advanced a happy idea. 

“Listen, Mac, why not phone back 
home and find out where Ben’s folks 
live? Surely his dad will know what 
happened to him. Maybe he is at home, 
right now.” 

“Of course,” I agreed, heartily, 
“why in the devil hadn’t we thought of 
that before?” 

A long distance call to El Paso se- 
cured us the information that Ben’s 
people resided in San Diego, California, 
but street address was unknown. A 
local call to the depot informed us that 
a train for the west left in ten min- 
utes. In a surprisingly short time we 
sprinted up the flight of steps at the 
station, pushed our way through a 


Two SCRAPS OF PAPER 
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horde of blanket-selling squaws, and 
grabbed that west-bound train, just as 
it pulled out. 

A city directory attested the fact 
that Watkins was a popular name 
around San Diego, but after searching 
everywhere but the Naval Station, we 
located Ben’s father way out on the 
road to National City. He was mighty 
glad to meet any friends of his son. 
Sure, he knew where the lad was, al- 
ways wrote home regularly. Work- 
ing in Los Angeles, secured a lot bet- 
ter position than that Yuma job. Ad- 
dress? Sure, Hotel Alexander, some- 
where up on Fifth or Sixth Street. 
Wouldn’t we stay for supper? Thanks, 
but we would not, for we were off, 
Los Angeles bound. 


O IN due time we found Ben Wat- 

kins. The boy was delighted to see 
us, and, as you may well imagine, the 
joy was mutual. 


After greetings were exchanged, I 
asked, casual-like, “Still got the old 
watch, Ben?” 

The boy’s face flushed a deep red. 
“Gee, Mr. Mac,” he apologized in con- 
fusion, “I know folks aren’t supposed 
to sell a gift, but I was flat broke when 
I got here and I sold it to Johnny 
Temples, a boy leaving to work for 
the Coit, in Frisco. Gee, Mr. Mac, 
I’m sorry.” 

I suppose Ben will always think that 
I was sore at him, for we rushed right 
off, without many more words. Wild 
we were; why we would have gone to 
the ends of the world for that ticket. 
Yes indeed, for George Creek and I 
were determined men, following the 
beckoning star of fortune. 

That afternoon when the steamer 
“Admiral Peoples” cleared San Pedro 
for Frisco, we were aboard. 

There is no Hotel Coit in San Fran- 
cisco, but plenty of hostelries with 
other names. After a day of tramping 
over everything but the Old Barbary 
Coast and the top of the Ferry build- 
ing, an obliging clerk at the Wm. 
Penn, on Eddy Street, informed us 
that there was a Hotel Coit across the 
bay, in Oakland. Armed with this in- 
formation, we easily located the Coit, 
out on Harrison Street, but not Johnny 
Temples. He, cursed youth, had blown 
away with the breeze. No address was 
available, but inquiries, together with 
a sprinkling of silver coins among the 
bell hops, brought to light the fact that 
he lived “somewhere in Portland” and 
that his brother was a porter at the 
Ritz there. 


GAIN we paid the Pacific Steam- 

ship Company to haul us on one of 
their boats. Down Park Street we 
rushed, to the Ritz. Johnny’s brother 
was on duty when we arrived. 

“Surely,” he told us, “no trouble to 
locate Johnny. Right up in Centralia, 
only been about a week, works for the 
new Lewis-Clark.” 

Another train—then Johnny Temples 
in person. Did he have the watch he 
bought from Ben Watkins? Yes, sir, 
he did, and to prove it, he produced 
the old ticker. Was anything wrong, 
he wanted to know? Had Ben stolen it? 

“Oh, no, Mr. Temples,” I assured 
him. “I sold the watch to Ben and left 
a little paper in the back. May I see it?” 


Readily he handed it over. 
back, 
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@ Life is most uncertain. You may lose a friend x 
any moment and be instantly called upon to take 
charge. Write now for our free booklet, “\y 

Duty,” which tells the 25 steps that should be 
taken; which also tells of the new metal grave 
vault—the CrLark CusToDIAN. 

@ For thirty years CLark has stood for value and 
honest service. CLark pioneered the original Air 
Seal vault — watertight construction. Now Crary 
offers this Grecian style vault — beautiful beyond 
words. And even more serviceable than other Clary 
vaults—at a cost most reasonable. 

@ Write for free Book — ‘‘My Duty” —now, 
The Clark Grave Vault Co., Columbus, Ohio, 
Branch Offices and Warehouse: Kansas City. Mo, 
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Best Remedy for 
Cough Is Easily 
Mixed at Home 


No Work! 








No Cooking! Real Saving! 











You’ll never know how quickly a_ stubbom 
cough can be conquered, until you try this 
famous recipe. It is used in more homes than 
any other cough remedy, because it gives more 
prompt, positive relief. It’s no trouble at all to 
mix and costs but a trifle. 

Into a pint bottle, pour 2% ounces of Pinex; 
then add granulated sugar syrup to make a full 
pint. Syrup is easily made with 2 cups of sugar 
and one cup of water, stirred a few moments 
until dissolved. No cooking needed. This gives 
you four times as much cough medicine for 
your money, and it’s a purer, better remedy, It 
never spoils, and tastes fine. 

Instantly you feel its penetrating effect. It 
loosens the germ-laden phlegm, clears the air 
passages, and soothes and heals the inflamed 
membranes. This three-fold action explains why 
it brings such quick relief in severe coughs, 

Pinex is a highly concentrated compound of 
Norway Pine, famous for its healing effect on 
throat membranes. It is guaranteed to give 
prompt relief or money refunded. 
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Laundry Iro one day. Write 


Now, an amaz- TODAY SURE 


ing new self-heat for emasing 
: ve - hy 4 big money 
ing Iron with all the : ares | plans. 
conveniences of gas or elec- 

tricity without the annoy- WORKS LIKE MAGIC ~ 
ances—and at }4 the cost. No cords, no hose, no at- \& 
tachments to bother with. Ends hot stove drudgery 
forever. Quick, regulated uniform heat. Always ready, 
Burns 96% AIR—only 4% common kerosene (coal il). 
Costs only 1c to do the average family ironing. Gleam 
CHROMIUM finish assures handsome appearance 
life-time service. FREE TRIAL — Write today for full 
particulars and 30-day FREE TRIAL OFFER. z 
Akron Lamp& Mfg. Co., 232 Iron St., Akron, Ohio: 


3 Doses of Foley's 
Loosens Cough 























HONEY TAR 
Soothes Throat — Loosens the 

Proof!) Phlegm 
“We all like} Foroldoryoung—duringday 


or night—you can safely rely 
on Foley’s Honeyand Tar for 
quickest results. Coughs due 
to colds may get serious fast, 
don’t delay. Get genuine 
FOLEY’S today—refuses 

stitutes. Sold everywhere 


Foley’s because 
we find it best 
for coughs due 
to colds.’’ Mrs. 
E. L. Watson, 
Stratford, Calif. 
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Treat COLDS = 


in the First Stage! 


Colds go thru 3 Stages and 

they’re far Easier Relieved in 

the First than in the Second 
or Third!... 


‘9 PAYS to know something about 
colds! They are a great cause of pro- 
longed sickness and financial loss. 


A cold ordinarily progresses through 
three stages. The first—the Dry stage, 
the first 24 hours. The second— the 
Watery Secretion stage, from 1 to 3 
days. The third—the Mucous Secretion 
stage. The time to “‘nail’” a cold is in 
the first or Dry stage. It is twice as 
easily relieved then. 


The Wise Measure 


The thing to take upon catching cold 
is Grove’s Laxative Bromo Quinine. 
It stops a cold quickly because it is 
expressly a cold remedy and because 
it does the four things necessary. 


First, it opens the bowels, gently, 
but effectively, the first step in expell- 
ing a cold. Second, it combats the 
cold germs in the system and reduces 
the fever. Third, it relieves the head- 
ache and that grippy feeling. Fourth, 
it tones the system and helps fortify 
against further attack. 


Grove’s Laxative Bromo Quinine is 
utterly harmless and may be freely 
taken with perfect safety. It is, and has 
been for years, the leading cold and 
grippe tablet of the world. 


Now—20% More 
for Your Money 


Grove’s Laxative Bromo 
Quinine now comes in two 
sizes—30c and 50c—and is 
sold by every drug store in 
America. It pays to buy the 
50csize asit gives you 20% 
more for your money. Al- 
ways ask for it by the full 
name and look for the let- 
ters L B Q stamped on 
every tablet. Look for an 
ulterior motive when a 
substitute is offered. 





















A Cold is an 
Internal Infection 
and Requires 
Internal Treatment 


GROVES LAXATIVE 


pounded my heart—and glory be, there 
snuggled the little pink ticket. 

After thanking the boy, we secured 
a room for a well earned rest. You 
understand, we had done little sleeping 
and scant eating and had traveled far 
and fast, for amateurs. Tired, man, 
we were completely exhausted. So 
we went to our room, to sleep the clock 
around. But we didn’t do it, not by 
any means. 


S WE were preparing for bed I 
opened my wallet to put the pre- 
cious slip of cardboard away. Seeing 
the yellow cover of The Sporting News 
in the wallet must have given me the 
idea of wrapping the ticket in it, for 
safe-keeping. As I spread out the 
page, a wave of actual sickness swept 
over me. George said I went deathly 
white and groaned pitifully in my 
agony. Rushing to me, he asked anx- 
iously, “What’s wrong, Mac, are you 
sick ?” 

“Dead—dead and buried,” I told him 
sadly, thrusting the paper and ticket 
into his hands. 

“Oh, oh,” cried George, in a stricken 
voice, “it can’t be. It can’t be true.” 

And, sir, he started actually sobbing. 
We were so weak and tired, I started 
crying, too. “It can’t be true,” re- 
peated George, brokenly. 

But it was true. Plainly the winning 
number was 111,111-A and our ticket 
read 111,111-C. 

I shall not even attempt to tell you 
our reaction to this blow. Utterly de- 
spondent, dazed and beaten, we boarded 
the morning train, after a sleepless 
night. 

We were back in Portland before 
we became normal enough to realize 
that we were almost broke and many, 
many weary miles from home. We 
sure were in one bad jam and our low 
mental state magnified our difficulties. 
Perhaps you think that we had experi- 
enced enough bad breaks for any two 
men, and that this story is well on its 
way to a happy ending. If you do, 
you’re plenty wrong. Hard luck, man, 
you haven't heard anything yet. 


A CAREFUL inventory of our as- 

sets revealed the fact that we had 
enough cash to purchase two tickets 
from San Diego to El Paso, and a bal- 
ance of $3.21. So we had to get from 
Portland to Southern California on 
nothing, flat. Some problem, as it’s 
quite a stretch across the length of 
California. 

We came to the conclusion, after ad- 
vancing and rejecting a dozen schemes, 
that the most plausible plan was to en- 
deavor to work our way down the coast 
on some steamer. Four chief officers 
were interviewed on this subject, and 
four refusals resulted. Somehow, 
after being turned down cold four 
times, the scheme didn’t look so good. 
But we tried a new method on our fifth 
prospect. 

We gained an audience with the 
captain, started at the beginning, and 
spun our hard luek story to him, in its 
heart-rending entirety. He listened at- 
tentively and showed a ready and sur- 
prising sympathy. In fact, 
he admitted that lotteries 
were a pet weakness of 
his,and asked tosee the 
ill omened ticket. I pro- é 
duced it, together with Cl 
the cover of The Sport- ¢.* 
ing News. For some min- 
utes the captain, whose 


° sent an 
name was Clifford, scan- 
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To those who know, 
Christmas seals repre- 


rather than just a gift. 


coat 


ned the paper without comment. “You 
fellows wait here. I'll see what I can 
do for you,” he said abruptly, and hur- 
ried through the cabin door, across the 
deck, and disappeared down the com- 
panionway. 

A long hour he kept us waiting, but 
welcome news returned with him. 


“Green hands,” he reported, “aren't 
much help on board, but you fellows 
have had more hard luck than Job. I 
have several empty staterooms, this 
voyage, so I am going to ship you, 
first class, to Diego.” He cut short 
our thanks. 


“There is just one favor I ask of 
you.” Raising the plate glass top on 
his desk, he arranged the Havana 
ticket and The Sporting News cover, 
side by side, and lowered the glass. “I 
would like to keep these two scraps of 
paper, for a souvenir. From Ensenada, 
we clear for Havana and I would like 
to show the boys how close I’ve been 
to fame and fortune and joke them a 
bit about it.” 


“Keep it and welcome,” I told him, 
“T never want to see a lottery ticket 
again.” 


“Thanks,” he smiled in a most 
friendly manner and called a steward 
to show us our quarters. That’s the 
last we ever saw of the little pink 
ticket. 


MOST delightful voyage down 

the coast quieted our ragged 
nerves and we became more or less 
reconciled to our misfortune. By the 
time we thanked Captain Clifford for 
the last time and took our baggage 
ashore at San Diego, we were almost 
cheerful and a bit inclined to joke about 
the whole misadventure. 


Four days later we were telling the 
whole story to Tim Hogan, right 
in Juarez. He listened, without com- 
ment, to the very end. Steadily he 
regarded us for several moments, with 
a queer look in his eyes. 


“Either of you boys got a gun?” he 
asked abruptly. 


We denied possession of any wea- 
pons. “Why?” I asked. 


“Don’t want any suicides in my 
place,” Tim answered grimly. 


Fishing around in a drawer, he un- 
earthed an old copy of The Sporting 
News. The cover was a duplicate of 
the one we had carried so many weary 
miles. With a stubby forefinger, Tim 
pointed to the line, at the bottom of 
the page in small print, “See page 120 
for details.” 

“See that?” he demanded shortly. 

“Sure,” I acknowledged and for 
some reason I suddenly became uneasy. 
With a rustle, Tim turned to the page 
indicated, handed me the magazine and 
quickly walked away. 

Before my startled eyes appeared a 
repetition of the well known announce- 
ment that Number 111,111-A won the 
Grand First Prize of five hundred 
thousand dollars, and the additional 
and paralyzing information that Num- 
ber 111,111-B won Second 
Prize of two hundred 
thousand dollars AND— 
THAT THIRD PRIZE, 
WORTH A COOL 
HUNDRED THOU- 
SAND DOLLARS, 
CASH, was won by 
NUMBER 111,111-C. 
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Holidays Soon 


...-Lhat Means 
Steamed Pudding 


When the holiday mood is in the air, 
your home folks and guests expect 
steamed pudding, it gives just the 
right final touch to your special win- 
ter-time dinners. And for real success, 
be sure to use the best leavening, 
either Arm & Hammer or Cow Brand 
Baking Soda. 

An excellent new recipe for steamed 
pudding, tested by cooking experts in 
our own laboratory kitchen, is in- 
cluded with many other interesting 
recipes in the latest edition of our 
cook book. Send the Economy Cou- 
pon below for a free copy. 

Our Baking Soda, a necessity in 
the kitchen, is also helpful through- 
out the home. It has many remedial 
applications and may be used with 
confidence whenever Sodium Bicar- 
bonate is required. It is obtainable 
everywhere for just a few cents in a 
convenient sealed container. 
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GEE, MOM, 
| DON’T 
WANT TO 
TAKE 
MEDICINE 


YOU'LL LIKE THIS 
AND IT’S BETTER 
FOR YOU, TOO. 


Children chew Feen-a-mint as readily as 
any piece of minty chewing gum. And be- 
cause they chew it the laxative enters the 
system gradually and spreads thoroughly. 
That means a more natural action that’s 
thorough but safe. It’s the ideal modern 
laxative for every member of the family. 


FKeen-a-mint 


FOR CONSTIPATION 


Night Air Into 
Torns™ ght Li 5 , 
Amazing, scientific discovery 
revolutionizes home lighting 
industry! Totally dark 
, room can now be 
flooded with 300 Candle Power of 
brilliant, soft, white light, utiliz- 
ing 96% free air and only 4% S 
common kerosene(coaloil). Re- =S 
places oil wick lamps. Gives 20 SS 
times more lightat half the cost! iF) 
Now Available For J) 
Lighting Every Home 
This startling invention has been built into a line 


of beautifully colored Art Lamps forthe home, whichare now 
for genera! distribution at a price anyone can afford to pay. 


FREE Home Trial—Write Quick 
I am willing to send one of these Lamps for 30 days’ FREE 


trial, or even to give one FREE to the first user In each 
loeallty who will help me introduce it. Send in your name today— 


also ask for details of 
how you can get the Agents Wanted 
ics and without experience or capital make upto $18 a day. 


C.Steese, inventor, 172 Steese Bidg., Akron, Ohio 


Free for Asthma 
During Winter 


If you suffer with those terrible attacks of 
Asthma when it is cold and damp; if raw, Wintry 
winds make you choke as if each gasp for breath 
was the very last; if restful sleep is impossible 
because of the struggle to breathe; if you feel 
the disease is slowly wearing your life away, 
don’t fail to send at once to the Frontier Asthma 
Co., for a free trial of a remarkable method. No 
matter where you live or whether you have any 
faith in any remedy under the Sun, send for this 
free trial. If you have sulfered for a lifetime 
and tried everything you could learn of without 
relief; even if you are utterly discouraged, do no 
abandon hope but send today for this free trial 
It will cost you nothing. Address 

Frontier Asthma Co., 106T, Frontier Bldz., 

462 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Buy a new Remington 


TYPEWRITER 
ONLY 10¢ 
A DAY 


Not a used or rebuilt ma- 
chine. A brand new regulation 
Remington Portable. Simple to operate. Full set 
of keys with large and small letters. Carrying 
case included. Use jt 10 days free. You get all 
this for only 10c a day. Write today. Say: Tell 
me how I can get new portable typewriter on 
10-day free trial offer for only 10c a day. 
Remington Rand Inc., Dept. Z0-1Buffalo, N. Y. 


fc. ather Beds 
Fea on 10-DAYS TRIAL 

Wonderful bargains in new, sanitary 
feather beds, pillows, bulk feathers. Low prices— 
high quality. We pay shipping charges—give 10 
days’ trial and guarantee satisfaction or money 
back. Write for free price list and sample feathers. 
American Feather & Pillow Co., Dept. 22. Nashville, Tenn, 


00[b. Tombstone.” 


LETTERING FREE. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 3 ft. high, in. wide, 
10 in. thick. Write for big catalog. 
American Memorial Co., Dept. C-18, 
1451 Piedmont Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 
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\ BURPEE’S GIANT ZINNIAS 


Giant Mammoth Zinnias. 3 best colors, Scar- 
let, Yellow, Rose. 1 packet each (value 30c) 
sent postpaid for 10c, Garden Book free. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO., 989 Burpee Bidg., Phitad. 
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ty blouse with 





taffeta is very snappy. 


No. 726.—This jaunty frock displays a sportive feel- 


ing in its fabric. It is bright blue 
and soft grayish-blue tiny check- 
ed pattern in hairy woolen mix- 
ture with the-collar of white silk 
pique. Designed in sizes 11, 13, 
15, and 17 years. Size 15 requires 
3% yards of 39-inch material 
with % yard of 35-inch contrast- 
ing and 2% yards of lace. 


No. 663—This dainty dance set 
is the prettiest set anyone could 
wish for, made of novelty crepe 
de chine in pale pink printed in 
tiny blue posies, with pale blue 
binding. It will make a darling 
Christmas gift. Designed in sizes 
12, 14, 16, 18, and 20 years. Size 
16 requires 1% yards of 39-inch 
material with 5 yards of binding. 


No. 698.—Remodel your last 
year’s frock with these smart ac- 
cessories. A matching woolen 
beret and glove set will add dash 
and youthfulness. The graceful 
cowl high neckline of collar (E) 
will square your shoulders for 
you. Collar and cuff set (F) can 
be made of silk pique, satin or 
bengaline silk. Pattern includes 
all the articles illustrated and 
comes in sizes small, medium, 
and large. 


No. 647.—This delightful little 
home ensemble includes a becom- 
ing dress with comfortable neck- 
line, short sleeves, and slimming 





Fashions for 
December 


No. 833.—Here is another 


needs of matrons are being 
*considered just as much as 
their slimmer sisters. 
smart is this model in black 
diagonal woolen with shiny 
black satin crepe. 
in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 
and 48 inches bust. 
requires 374 yards of 39-inch 
material with 544 yard of 39- 


No. 320.—This quaint pret- 


shoulder line is exquisite in 
white crepe satin. 
in sizes 14, 16, 18, 20 years, 
36 and 38 inches bust. 
16 requires 2'%4 yards of 39-inch material with 4% yard 
of 35-inch lining. Tiny coral red and white checked 
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seaming across 
the hip area. 
The apron but- 
tons on attrac- 
tively at the 
front and ties 
at the back. De- 
signed in sizes 
16, 18, 20 years, 
35, 38, 40, and 


42 inches bust. 
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SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 
Duke Hospital 


Co-operative Rate Plan 


Duke Hospital is attempting to meet 
the necessity for reduced hospital costs 
by the adoption of the following scale of 
charges: Public Wards: $2 daily. The 
actual cost to the Hospital for public 
ward care is over $4 daily; but in order 
to meet the greatly increased demand 
for charity work, Duke Hospital has 
adopted the co6perative plan of pay- 
ing half the cost, provided the patient, 
or his county welfare department, codp- 
erates by paying the other half, or $2 
daily, in advance. 

Middle Group: $3.50 to $4.50 daily. 
Semi-private cubicles are available at 
these rates, but only to patients of mod- 
erate means. 

Private rooms: $6 to $9 daily. 

Children are charged one-half the 
above rates. 

These are flat rates and cover all 
charges except for special nurses, blood 
transfusions, and braces. Doctors’ fees 
also are charged for middle group and 
private patients. An additional charge 
of $2 daily is made for ear, nose and 
throat patients; patients requiring 
radium treatments, and certain opera- 
tive cases which do not require more 
than four days of hospital care. 





Write, or have your physician do so, 
before coming to the hospital. Address: 
Superintendent Duke Hospital, Dur- 
ham, N. C. 

















A DISTINCTIVE ADDRESS IN 


WASHINGTON 


Centrally located in the heart of the 
Shopping and Theatre district and con- 
venient to all Government buildings 
and Washington points of interest. 


300 ROOMS 
WITH BATH 


$ 









Excellent cuisine in rest- 
aurant. Fireproof gar. 
age~ 24 hour service 








HOT L HARRINGTON MILLS, President 
DOUGLAS C. SHAFFER, Manager 


HARRINGTON 


il AND ‘E’ STREETS NORTH WEST 

















4 Awe and may be in- 
| Eezema 1S only skin deep stantly relieved 

and quickly healed by the use of Cranolene, 
| the cranberry treatment for stubborn skin diseases. You 

pay only if you can say you are cured. 


| Wilvess“Y CRANOLENE, Dept. 20, Girard, Kansas 
ROUND TRIP WEEK-END FARES 


‘Raleigh to 
Portsmouth $ 9. 50 
and Norfolk 


| Tickets sold hee all Trains Fridays, Saturdays, 
' and Morning Trains Sundays until September 
30th, 1934 


Stopovers allowed—baggage checked and tickets 
honored in Pullman Cars upon payment of 
Pullman Fare. Reduced Pullman Fares. 











| Tickets limited returning prior to midnight 
following Monday. 


| Additional week-end fares between all points on 
the Seaboard. 





SEABOARD 


| For information see Ticket Agent. 
Air Line Railway 
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r¢ UR State Secretary reports that 

this year 100 per cent of our Sub- 
ordinate Granges have reported with 
more than 83 per cent gain in member- 
ship for this year over_last.” 

So said State Master Meade Fergu- 
son in opening the recent sixth annual 
session of the Virginia State Grange in 
Luray. 

That sentence in itself was a pretty 
good annual address, but Dr. Ferguson 
had many other good things to say 
about Grange achievement and oppor- 
tunities :— 

“Grange leaders have worked inces- 
santly and effectively with the authori- 
ties in Washington in adjusting the 
operations of the National Recovery 
Act,” he said. “It was due very largely 
to Grange influence that Federal ap- 
propriations for support of agricultural 
extension service and vocational edu- 
cation were not abolished or seriously 
curtailed. The influence of the Grange 

iso saved the appropriation for the 
market news and rural mail delivery... 


“Farmers as a group are paying 
more than a fair share in taxes. But 
it is not the taxes that we pay to 
county treasurers that are ruining us. 
\s a nation we pay annually on mort- 
wage indebtedness 10% billion dollars 
in interest, which is an average tax of 
about $100 for every man, woman, and 
child. 


“The recent special session of the 
Virginia Legislature, at the urgent re- 
quest of the Dark Tobacco Coéperative 
Association, enacted a compulsory to- 
bacco grading law. Graded tobacco, 
both in and out of the association, has 
brought 20 per cent more. It should be 
compulsory to standardize and grade 
other agricultural products. . 


“To work for broad and more thor- 
ough education of adults, or a general 
dult education program in our rural 
ommunities, is an obligation of the 
Grange. 

“The community with an active 
Grange is one in which fine people de- 
sire to live.” 


Strong Resolutions Adopted 


The Grange not only listened to 
addresses by Master Ferguson, John 
R. Hutcheson, G. W. Koiner, Senator 
Harry F. Byrd, Fred Brenckman, Dr. 
Louise Stanley, and Editor Clarence 
Poe of The Progressive Farmer, but 
gave much time to able reports of its 
own committees dealing with the livest 
questions affecting the welfare of Vir- 
gina farm men and women. From 
these reports we summarize some of 
the resolutions adopted as follows :— 


1. The question of tax policies is 
closely bound up with the question of 
public services; too drastic cuts in 
public services, especially public school 
and higher education, public health, 
extension and research work, will in- 
evitably result in irreparable injury to 
the state’s well-being. 


2. There is much inequality in local 


tax assessments and the assessment 
system is in great need of improvement. 


3. That the state assume a larger 
percentage of -the cost of public edu- 
cation, including free textbooks. 


4. Favors lowering of income tax 
exemption levels and a raising of rates 
in the higher income brackets on a 
graduated scale. 





VIRGINIA GRANGE GROWS FAST 
Shows 83 Per Cent Gain in Year 


5. That farm values covered by 
mortgage debts up to a certain mini- 
mum, say $4,000, be exempt from tax- 
ation—just as exemption deductions 
are made from taxable incomes. 

6. Lower license taxes on small cars. 

7. Let the Federal government col- 
lect all tobacco and gasoline taxes and 
rebate certain percentages to the state. 

8. Opposes unnecessary reconstruc- 
tion of hard surface roads to the neg- 
lect of unimproved roads. 

9. That cars passing school busses 
loading or unloading children be re- 
quired by law to slow down to five 
miles per hour. 

10. That all contracts of credit or 
finance corporation and. installment 
contracts have written or printed on 
them the exact rate of interest charged. 

11. Restrict the issuance of tax ex- 
empt securities. 

12. Requests a Virginia unit of the 
Tennessee Valley Project on erosion 
control; also similar unit on land ter- 
racing. 

13. That the next Legislature be re- 
quested to consider laws for compul- 
sory grading and standardization of 
commercial farm products. 

14. All school funds should be so 
equalized that children from the poor 
sections of the rural districts have the 
same opportunities and educational ad- 
vantages as those from the wealthier 
counties and cities. 

15. That a part of the bus tax should 
be used for schools. 

16. That drastic changes should be 
made in the course of study of public 
schools and colleges. 

17. Heartily commends the Agri- 
cultural College of Virginia with its 
allied Experiment Station and Exten- 
sion Division. 


If You Favor Reforms, Join 


All in all, we have here an admir- 
able list of causes that farmers should 
fight for. And the only way to fight 
for them effectively is through organ- 
ization. Hence, to every Progressive 
Farmer reader we would say: No mat- 
ter whether you live in North Carolina, 
South Carolina, or Virginia, if you 
favor general policies such as these 
for helping farmers, then join the 
Grange and help bring them to pass. 


The writer greatly enjoyed his ‘stay 
with these Old Dominion Grangers, 
and we hope all of them will join their 
capable officers in making 1934 the 
best year yet. These state officers are 
in part as follows: Master, Meade 
Ferugson; overseer, C. H. Crist; lec- 
turer, J. H. Rogers; secretary, W. A. 
Compton; executive committee: Mark 
Turner, S. W. Kinzie, J. R. Horsley. 


Hospital Care at Low Cost 


HE high cost of hospital care has 

long prevented many farm families 
from getting medical attention they 
desperately needed. We rejoice in the 
announcement that at Duke Hospital, 
whereas the actual cost of public ward 
care is $4 a day, the Duke Foundation 
will hereafter pay half this cost pro- 
vided the patient (or any friend or wel- 
fare agency for him) pays the other 
half, or $2 a day. Providing hospital 
facilities equal to those of Johns Hop- 
kins at so low a rate is indeed a 
boon to all suffering humanity in our 
territory. 
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BETTER UNDERWEAR 





Jor Every Member 


of the Family 


Refuse to buy blind. Insist 
on nationally known qual- 


vs 





wroasnn ities and values and do your 
share to win back prosperity. For three 
generations, the Utica BODYGARD trade- 
mark has been a national emblem of un- 
derwear excellence. It is more so today 
than ever. Insist on it and choose from 
garments of the best heavy 
fleeced qualities to the finest 
light ribbed unions or two-piece 







garments for every member 
of the family. Your dealer can 
order whatever style and size 
he hasn't in stock. 


UTICA KNITTING COMPANY 
Utica N.Y. Anniston, Ala. 










STOP Your Rupture 





shes bind a 
C.E.Brooks,inventor 





Worries! 


Why worry and suffer 
with that rupture any 
Songer? Learn about my 
rfected 

as brought ease, com- 
fort and happiness to thou- 
sands by assisting in reliey- 

ing and curing many 
lucible hernia. It has Auto- 
matic Air Cushions which 
ind draw the broken 


invention. It 


cases of 


parts together as you 
would abrokenlimb. No ob- 


noxious springs or pads. Nosalves or plasters. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to proveit. Beware of imitations. 
Never sold in stores nor by agents. Write today for 
full information sent free in plain, sealed envelope. 


. C. BROOKS 500-H State St., Marshall, Mich. 








SELECT COTTONSEED 
Will Be In Demand 


Cotton farmers will reduce 
their acreage for 1934. They 
will buy the best seed obtain- 
able in order to net more 


profit from fewer acres. 





If you have select planting 
seed to offer, tell Progressive 
Farmer’s readers about them. 
A Classified Ad giving a com- 
plete description of your seed 
together with prices will re- 
sult in sales. 


See the Classified Page for our Low Rates. 


“LET CLASSIFIED ADS DO YOUR SELLING 























on part time, or if your pay 

has been cut, then you 
are just the person I am look- 
ing for. I have a good open- 
ing for you right now—a won- 
derful opportunity to start 
right in at up to $9.50 a day 
and quickly advance to $12.00 
or even as high as $15.00 in a 
day. 


¥5 $15.00 a Day Easy 


You may wonder at making so 
much money in such a pleasant, 
easy manner. Wn. E. Berk- 
himer, Pa., cleared $20.00 in one 
day and as high 
as $90.00 in one 
week. Walter J. 
Anderson, Conn,. 


I‘ YOU are out of work or 












hour I made 


“In one 
$6.00; in four days, $50.00.” J. 
Grunell, Wis., “‘made $43.60 the 
very first day.’”’ These excep- 
tional earnings are proof of the 
amazing possibilities of my 
offer. 


says: 


I Furnish Everything 
Experience or training unneces- 
sary. I furnish everything, in- 
cluding brand new 8-Cylinder 
Tudor Ford Sedan, to produc- 
ers. You handle the money and 
deliver the goods. You keep 
big share of every dollar we 
take inas yourpay. There is 
nothing difficult about this job. 


Go to Work at Once 


My new plan provides immedi- 
ate cash earnings. As long as 









MAIL COUPON 
TODAY FOR FACTS 


Send me the free facts. 
basis of up to $15.00 a day 











i ALBERT MILLS, Manager 
1248 Monmouth Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Tell me how I can start at once on a 





and Give You an 


8-CYLINDER FORD 
TUDOR SEDAN 


for producing 


you are honest and reliable 
you are eligible for one of these 
jobs. I want someone in every 
territory, because I have open- 
ed my big factory to full ca- 
pacity. I want to give em- 
ployment to a lot more people 
at once. There is no red tape 
connected with this job. 


Send No Money — Just Name 


I don’t need your money—I need your 
help. Send me your name so I can 
lay the facts before you so you can 
decide if the pay i 
satisfactory. Don’t 
miss this chance. It 
doesn’t cost you any- 
thing to investigate. 
You can’t lose by 
mailing the coupon 
or penny postcard. 
Do it today—every- 
thing is FREE. 

































“Give me a 


PLUMB Axe 


for speed or for hard farm work,” 
says America’s Champion Chopper. 


“OF course the Plumb is the speediest 
axe on earth,” says Peter McLaren, 
America’s Champion Chopper. 

*But, don’t forget that it is also a 
sturdy, durable axe for hard farm 
work. The very qualities which give 
it speed are the qualities which you 
need for everyday chopping. 

*The perfect balance which puts all 
your force behind the blow. The elec- 
trically hardened and tempered blade 
that stays sharp. The tapered blade 
that rolls the chip and releases itself. 
The sturdy, one-piece construction, 
with no weld to break. 

**Get all of these features in a Plumb, 
at no extra cost. The Red Handle 
and Black Head identifies a Plumb.” 
FAYETTE R. PLUMB, INC., Phila., U.S. A. 


A REAL FARM HAMMER 








Broad face, toughened head, knife-like 
claws, screw wedge to retighten the 
handle—the hammer for hard farm use. 
Ask for HF81, 1 lb. model. Price $1.25. 
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(TES Plymouths 


and 394 (ash Awards 


FOR FUR SHIPPERS 


who prepare their pelts carefully and par- 
ticipate in Sears 5th National Fur Show! 
At the same time, Sears act as your 
agent, getting you full market value for 
your furs. FRED new ‘‘Tips to Trap- 
pers’’ booklet containg full details on how 
to share in awards, Mail coupon today. 
ail %, int below nearest to 
cons =< £0, 
*Philadel hia, 
Memphis, Dallas, 
Kansas City, 
Seattle 


SESSURRRERERRRERREEREEESEESEEe 
SEARS, ROEBUCK and CO. 


Please mail me without cost or obliga- 
tion, fur shipping tags and latest edition 
of ‘‘Tips to Trappers’’, 





Name... 


Post 
Office. State 


Rural 
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Street Address...... 
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WITTE Engines 


Operate on Gasoline, Kerosene, 
Distillate or Natural Gas. 


2H-P to 30 H-P 


The finest engine built. Enclosed, (om 
Self-Oiling, ree Roller peering. *s 
Modern asa 506 Aptemess le. Cas! ~ a 


T ctor to 
you. Also Feed and Meal ills. a 
Write for FREE CATALOG. 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
2359 Oakland Avenua, | 211P Carson Street, 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 





SAVE ON FE 


This year, make home-grown feeds go 
omer with Papec Hammer Type Feed 
h Mill. 5 dels. For free 
fooklet send name & address on 
margin of this ad. f 


PAPECE 


9812 N.Y. 






















ToBacco FARMERS HAPPY 
How They May Continue So 


HE tobacco farmers of the flue- 
cured belt are happy over the mag- 
nificently increased prices which fol- 
lowed their acreage reduction pledges. 
And now of course the way to keep 
prices good and keep happy is plain 
enough—the acreage reduction pledges 
must be strictly carried out. The vast 
majority of tobacco growers will do 
this promptly and voluntarily. The 
others must be made to do their part. 
While the new tobacco contract is 
not complete as we go to press, the 
following are the main provisions so 
far announced :— 


1. The administration hopes to cut 
production of 1934 flue-cured tobacco 
to about 500,000,000 pounds. This 
year’s crop is more than 700,000,000 
pounds. Growers will be expected to 
reduce 30 per cent on an average. 


The reduction must be 30 per cent 
of the base acreage. This “base” acre- 
age may be determined in one of three 
ways. The producer may select his 
average acreage in 1931, 1932, and 
1933; or he may take 85 per cent of 
the average of any two years from 
1931 to 1933. If he has grown tobacco 
on the land covered by the contract in 
only one of these three years, his base 
acreage is fixed at 75 per cent of the 
acreage for that year. 

2. For each acre of reduction that 
a grower agrees to make, the govern- 
ment will pay him a benefit rental pay- 
ment of $17.50, payable in the next 
90 days. 

3. Next fall, upon evidence that he 
has complied with the acreage reduc- 
tion program, the government will pay 
to the grower an additional payment 
amounting to 12% per cent of the net 
sales price of his 1934 tobacco; pro- 
vided, however, that this will be based 
on an average price of not more than 
21 cents a pound. 

To those producers whose base acre- 
age is less than four acres, provision is 
made for greater compensation. Pro- 
vision is also made that “if the quantity 
of his 1934 tobacco is less than his 
initial production allotment, the grow- 
er will be paid 2 cents a pound for 
each pound he falls short of his quota.” 

In substance therefore the govern- 


ment proposes to give the codperative 
grower (1) an advance rental payment 
of $17.50 an acre on land taken 
out of tobacco production and (2) will 
also pay him a bonus of 12% per cent 
on net sales (up to 21 cents a pound). 
The government also is distributing 
$4,500,000 to flue-cured growers in 
Georgia and the Carolinas who sold at 
the low prices prevailing before the 
marketing agreement—20 per cent ex- 
tra on all sales from July 2 to Septem- 
ber 1, and 10 per cent extra on all sales 
from September 25 to October 7. 
President Roosevelt has issued a 
special message thanking bright tobac- 
co growers for their preliminary acre- 
age-reduction pledges which made it 
possible for the administration to work 
out the great boost in prices and asking 


for a general sign-up of the new 
pledges. 


Everybody who prefers 20-cent to- 
bacco to 10-cent tobacco should sign! 


The Progressive Farmer-Rural- 


ist as a Christmas Gift 
Sienna is no better Christmas gift 


for a farm father, son, brother, 
cousin, or for a farmer friend, a farm 


tenant, a farm manager, or a town 
friend who owns a farm and takes 


some interest in it, than a two years’ 
subscription to The Progressive Farm- 
er-Ruralist. 

If you wish to make a gift of a two 
years’ subscription to The Progressive 
Farmer-Ruralist to anyone, just send 
us one do]lar ($1). We will not only 
enter his name for two years but your 
name also for two years (as a new or 
renewal subscription). We will gladly 
mail to the recipient a suitable an- 
nouncement that the gift comes from 
you. 

Don’t forget—be sure to send your 
name and address as well as the name 
and address of the one to whom you 
are making the gift. 


SUPPORT THE CAPPER BILL 


(CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 19) 


zines, the farm papers, the business 
press, and other publications of this 
country—and also transmitted over the 
radio—is clean, decent, and above re- 
proach. The offenders against sound 
practice in this respect are far in the 
minority, and yet certain methods sug- 
gested for controlling them now con- 
stitute a real danger to advertising, 
thereby threatening business recovery. 


“T refer to an apparent inclination 
in some quarters to subject advertis- 
ing to governmental censorship or bu- 
reaucratic control in order that these 
minority abuses may be eliminated. 
This would be deadly. For example, 
how would a manufacturer be able 
successfully to advertise in a newspa- 
per if the had to submit his copy to 
Washington for approval before run- 
ning it? 

“Vastly better is a sharply defined 
law such as I propose—a law that 
would discipline the offender by put- 
ting him in jail or fining him, rather 
than by reasoning with him, by telling 
him what he can or cannot do, or by 
trying to make good advertising out 
of bad.” 

In our October issue one of our de- 
partment editors referred to another 
proposed measure relating to advertis- 
ing and announced a forthcoming ar- 
ticle about it. On receiving the article 
and after making careful study of the 


proposed plan, we found that we were 
unable to support it. We believe that 
the Capper Bill referred to above will 
accomplish necessary advertising re- 
forms. The other proposed measure 
generally known as the Tugwell Bill, 
investigation convinces us, is unjusti- 
fiably drastic and bureaucratic and 
hence should not be adopted. There- 
fore, the one measure we would urge 
our readers to support is the Capper 
Bill herein described. 


#28 


Helps for Christmas 


ALLY CARTER has a new leaflet 
on “Giving and Using Perfume” 


which may help in choosing perfume 
for Christmas whether for oneself or 
She will be glad to 


for someone else. 
send a copy on request (a postal will 
do) to Sally Carter, 
Farmer-Ruralist, Birmingham, Ala. 


Many 


grams, and gifts. 


to Home Department, 
Farmer-Ruralist, Birmingham, Ala. 


Progressive 


of our women readers have 
already written us for help in planning 
Christmas candies, songs, books, pro- 
For their special 
needs we have a new booklet, “Pre- 
paring for a Happy Christmas.” If 
you'd like to have a copy, send 3 cents 
Progressive 








$3500.00 
CASH PRIZE 


To Be Given to Some 
Man or Woman 











There is a concern in Cincinnati, Ohio, that 
will give $3,500.00 to some ambitious man or 
woman who answers this announcement . , . 
as part of their publicity program. Tom 
Wood, Manager for this company, said: 
“Before I give this money to anyone, I would 
like to know how wisely the $3,500.00 will be 
used. Some people say that money given 
away so freely will be spent foolishly—but 
[ think they are wrong.” 


Now, Mr. Wood wants to find out. That's 
why he asks you to answer this question: 
“What Will You Do With $3,500.00 If I Give 
It To You.” A $250.00 Cash Prize will be 
paid for the best answer. By sending your 
answer, you immediately qualify for the 
opportunity to win the big $3,500.00 Cash 
Prize. There is no way that you can lose 
anything. There are no strings tied to this 
»ffer. This concern is reliable. There is 
nothing to buy or sell to win the $250.00 Cash 
Prize. This offer closes February 28, 1934. 
Simply take a penny postcard and write Mr. 
Wood today. Tell him in 20 plain, simple 
words or less . . . the answer to this ques 
tion: “What Will YOU Do With $3,590.00 If 
[I Give It To You?” 


Thousands of people have won prizes from 
this company. Now, you_may be the very 
one to win big money. Send your answer, 
with your name and address, to—Tom W ob 
Cash Prize Megr., Dept. 23PP, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. It costs you nothing. Act NOW! 
WIN a big prize! (Adv.) 














eT tite 4S aa. Gags) 


MITES, TICKS 
AND CHIGGERS * 
Soothes, Heals Irritated Skin! 


Sarcoptic Mange on Animals is caused by tiny mites 
which burrow into the skin, producing intense irri- 
tation and baldness which rapidly spreads. Chiggers 





and ticks also cause irritations. Do not neglect this 
condition. Glover’s Imperial Sarcoptic Mange Medi- 
cine destroys mites, chiggers and ticks and checks 
the spread of the disease. Breeders and veterinari- 
ans the world over have used Glover’s for 60 years. 


GLOVER’S VETERINARY WELFARE SERVICE FREE! 
Our Veterinarian will answer your questions on 
dogs, cats and other animals. 

DO YOU KNOW how to feed and keep your Pet WELL 
—preventive measures, symptoms and treatment of 
diseases? Glover’s 48- -page BOOK, also special 
Bulletins explaining the above are available FREE. 

Write direct to | 
H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc.,Box 26,119 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 


GLOVERS 


NOT A 
POISON 



















Harmless 
to humans, 
live-stock, 
poultry; m 
of red squill 


KILLS-RATS-ONLY 
-R- ywder form) 75¢. 
CORT URED oo 
bait to buy) $1.00. 
All druggists. 
K-R-OCo.Spring- 














ASTHMATIC 


SUFFERERS— ror quick RELIEF smoke 


Pe. J. H.  Guild’s Green Mountain Asthmatic 

Its t smoke vapor quickly 
vom and relieves Fag of Asthma. 
Send today for FREE TRIAL package of 6 
cigarettes, the popular form of this compound. 
Smoke and inhale just as you would ordinary 
cigarettes. Standard remedy at all druggists. 
Cigarettes, 50c for 24. Powder form, 25 cents 
gna $1.00, The J. H. Guild Co., Dept. MM11, 

upe! 


DR. GUILD’S fstnairie Comrouns 


for OLD GOLD, TEETH, 
Watches, Jewelry, 100% full valno paid 
oe Lage A received. Satisfaction gu*t- 


nteed pment cheerfully returned. 
information free. “Liconeed 3 v. . Government. 


Chicago Gold Smelting & Refining Co..Mallers Bidg.,Chicage 
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Hurry Plowing 


4 ARMING is a business which re- 

quires constant looking ahead. 

In fact it is doubtful whether any 
other one factor has a greater bearing 
on successful farming than just this 
one hbabit—that of doing everything 
on time and being ahead of one’s work. 

For these reasons, plowing for next 
year’s crops should begin as soon as 
the fall harvested crops have been 
housed. Land plowed next March may 
yield almost as much as that plowed 
in December. However, one cannot 
foretell the weather conditions and the 
farmer who wants to keep ahead with 
his work will plow every good day 
possible until this job has been com- 
pleted. 

Plowing should begin on those lands 
which have the toughest sods and most 
cover. Such materials plowed under 
now will have full time to decay and 
mix with the soil before planting time. 
On the other hand, if much carbona- 
ceous material is turned under just be- 
fore planting, the seedbed will be in 
poor condition for the movement of 
soil water, and the supply of avail- 
able nitrogen in the soil may actually 
be reduced. 


Save All Humus—Even Sedge 


Of course, the growth of weeds 
and other vegetation should not 
be burned off before fall and winter 
plowing is done. Turned under, it 
furnishes much organic matter and 
some plant food. Burned off, both or- 
ganic matter and plant food are lost, 
as even the ashes blow away. 


It should be remembered that every 
growing plant takes plant food out of 
the soil and contains organic matter. 
Hence so long as a soil needs either 
plant food or organic matter, weeds 
and crop residues should be turned 
back to the soil and not destroyed by 
fire. Even the lowly broom sedge con- 
tains some plant food and furnishes 
organic matter which becomes avail- 
able for soil building if it is turned 
under far enough ahead of planting. 
Far enough ahead, please note. 


The Plan You Might Like 


Some object to early 
the grounds that it may cause soil 
erosion during the winter. In our ex- 
perience just the reverse is true, ex- 
cept where the land is very steep. 
Well plowed land, particularly where 
a good sod or other organic material 
is turned under, will absorb lots of 
water, and on such land the rain must 
be very hard and the slope very steep 
for much run-off to take place. 


plowing on 


Our practice on the college farm 
here at Blacksburg is this: We look 
out for all bare knolls and washed 
places in the field to be plowed, cover 
them with strawy manure, old straw 
Stack butts, or other such materials, 
and plow these under first. We then 
Plow around the whole field as usual, 
thus giving the knolls and washed 
Places two plowings. We find that 
such treatment stops the breaks and in 
a few years makes fields of uniform 
Productivity. 

When land is plowed during the fall 
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DECEMBER FARM WORK 


3; Save 


Manure; Get Humus 


By T. B. HUTCHESON 


Agronomist, 


pees cee 


and winter, one or two inches of sub- 
soil may be brought up without harm- 
ful effects and the depth of the top- 
soil gradually increased. However, 
we have never seen any data which 
show that it pays to plow more than 
twelve inches deep for any of the 
common field crops. 


Care of Farm Yard Manure 


We once heard a European farmer 


say that American farmers should 
not be allowed to buy commer- 
cial fertilizers until they have 


learned to properly care for home- 
produced plant food. We are not ready 
to go quite so far, but when we see 
stalks being cut and burned, fields be- 
ing fired to remove vegetation, and 
farm yard manure piled under the 
eaves of the barn to leach or heat in 
piles, we cannot help being impressed 
with the waste. 


An average 10-ton application of 
fresh barnyard manure contains the 
equivalent of approximately 600 pounds 
of nitrate of soda, 250 pounds of 16 
per cent superphosphate, and 200 
pounds of muriate of potash, besides 
much valuable organic material. If 
this ten tons of manure is left subject 
to weather conditions for six months, it 
loses at lezst half of its organic mat- 
ter and more than half of its plant 
food value. 

The best way to prevent this loss is 
to haul the manure to the field as fast 
as it is made and scatter it. When this 
is done, the soluble plant food is wash- 
ed into the soil where it is needed and 
no heating takes place. Almost as 
good results may be obtained by al- 
lowing the manure to accumulate in 
well bedded stalls until it can be taken 
to the field. If the stalls or sheds are 
kept bedded, the liquid part of the ma- 
nure is absorbed and the tramping of 
the animals keeps the solid materials 
well packed so that no heating take 


place. 


Dr. Knapp Still Lives 


NE hundred years ago this month 

(on December 16, 1833) Dr. Sea- 

man A. Knapp, founder of farm dem- 
onstration work, was born. 


Dead for more than twenty years, 
Seaman A. Knapp was never more 
truly alive than today—in the sense 
that his distinctive ideas and ideals 
are alive, vital, and dynamic in influ- 
encing, helping, and uplifting the hosts 
of Southern farm folk whom he loved 
and therefore delighted to serve. He 
did not develop new farm discoveries, 
but he did develop a new method of 
vitalizing all previous discoveries of 
agricultural scientists. Knowing that 
“things seen are mightier than things 
heard” he organized a_ far-flung 
agency for helping Southern farmers 
see the results of improved farming 
methods—and they saw and believed. 
And so we repeat that Seaman A. 
Knapp still lives, and in a million 
homes on December 16 there should 
be a thought of him and gratitude to 
the Almighty for his life. 








“They sure do 
put getting 
into shooting” 


LEADER SUPER SPEED 
REPEATER SUPER SPEED 
Long Range Shot Shells 


10, 12, 16, 20 gauge—28 and .410 in Repeater obey 


A ER years of gunning, it is fine to get a new interest 
in hunting—new shooting thrills and satisfaction— 
through simply changing to new shells. But your interest 
in the NEw Winchester Super Speed long range shells 
goes deeper still. When conditions are dead against you— 
when ordinarily you would go home with plenty of good 
excuses but little else—Winchester Super Speeds can 


make it a good day. 


Buy them for ALL late-season long-range shooting—at —;,/., 
the big cold-weather ducks—Canada geese, snow geese, 
laughers, black brant—pheasants—prairie chickens—tur- 


SHOT SHELLS } 
Ne 


New complete catalog 
shows all styles of 
Winchester Shot Shells. 
Gives full information on 
Winchester controlled 
shot string. Your copy 


keys—white hares—foxes—deer (buckshot or single ball). Fez 


NOT INTEND 


Leader Super Speed 
Repeater Super Speed 





NW CHESTER 


REPEATER 


ED FOR SHORT RANGE 


You get a heavier powder load—a new pro- 
gressive-burning type. Without the sharp, 
severe recoil that ordinarily would be 
right there, it pushes its big charge of shot 
much faster, farther, and with much more 
sustained energy. Does it with a remark- 
ably effective short shot string, that is not 
intended for short range. Besides far bet- 
ter for long range, a big improvement in 
shooting in strong cross winds. 


Get some for long range TODAY 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 


NEW HAVEN Dept. 71-F 


WIN CHESTER sv 


CONN., U.S. A. 











The 


“JAY BEE” Grinder Teper wine 


Best farm mill made. Built 
to high ‘ “22. Bee” Standard 
Quaiity. Priced so low any 
farmer- foodes can afford it. 

FEED MASTER hasall regular 
“JAY BEE” features: steel construc- 
tion—low speed—swing hammers — 
large feed opening—qui*k changing 
screens—big capacity. Grinds vere 
grain— roughage grown. Opera 4 
with any farm tractor AB ai >. shaft. No costly 

breakdowns. Always dependable—free from trouble. 


“JAY-BEE” CRACKER JACK 


Aristocrat of farm grinders. Built especially for larger 
farmer-feeder ongiem STinding, Automatic A tied 
controlled feeder, if desired. ““JAY- BEE”? POR 

strongest, biggest capacity Portable grinder made. A real 
money-maker. VY DUTY LIMESTONE PULVER- 
IZER—makes best for sour soils. 
Write for literature and prices. SPECIAL OFFER 
to first buyer in each community. Be first—save money 


3. B. SEDBERRY, INC., 37 Hickory St., Utica, N. Y. 













now lead the world in 
Ditching—Terracing—Grading 


Ride Ry i gee 


iat ‘and 
reas rolling 





Write to-day for FREE TRIAL 


Ditch ¢/ 
Terra, 


Five 
Martin Models 


e ncaa 
ad: 2 


T. d. s : 
Sto coil washing and fer . 
tilizer loss, Double crops. Martin 
foods in fast, eas: operation, 


Qurensnere Ditcher & Grader Co. 
Box 3) Owensboro, Kentucky 











‘PUREBRED BABY ‘CHICKS. 








| a, COR Olas SO '- 6 By i te Oe 3s De Os « 8 ECs 


From Virginia State Certified and Blood Tested Breeders 
‘irst Certified Hatchery In Virginia”’ 






Customers report raising as high as 98%. 
official requirements of Department of Agriculture. 
100% live delivery guaranteed. 
catalog and reasonable prices. 


HARRISONBURG HATCHERY, Inc., 


All chicks hatched and shipped 
Order now for immediate or future delivery. 


Box 458D, 





High quality Rocks and Leghorns. 
Write for 


Harrisonburg, Virginia. 














'S REW DEAL CHICKS © 
ZZ STARTED &DAY OLD 


Also 4 & 6-Wks Pullets 
RUSK’ S$ CHICKS MUST LIVE, grow 
sturdily thru the Ist 30 days, or we 
make a cash sotHensent wit rc ust 
as_in our Eee & NYRED 
DELIVE ! 









PRICES! BLOODTESTED, ACCRE 
then ¥ FLOCKS, TRA ED M 


NEST: 
anare 8 DRcot of 
Midwest tries others, then dec’ 
.000 weekly! 





lonial has NEWS 


All leading straight breeds; 


also sex guarant eed 
chicks. Colonial—world’s CHICK 
largest produces a Pre d 


chicks—makes 1934 its GG 
VALUE YEAR for 5 Thy. oo order 


Send NOW for big FREE ca 


earl 
GUARANTEED log “of BARGAINS and | Colonial ', NNIVERSARY. 
rices! r’ 
GOLONTAL’ POULTRY FARMS, Box 700, Pleasant 
Hill, Mo., or Box 700, Florence, Colo. 


TODAY— it’s FREE—don't miss it! 








Write for FREE CA ALoG N NO 
RUSK PCULTRY FARMS,Box eo7N. WINDSOR,MO. 



















W CHICK and TURKEY POULT paces. 

tiked licensed inepected, 52 STANDAR 

UPER-X BRIDS; also NURSERY 

lowest prices, poults,chicks, f a oo os ane 
Ic 8, tow!s ,e; 

BERRY'S POULTRY FARM, Bx 74: Ai DA 











Amazing! bis ‘high “gest 
wr. HILLPOT, 
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Guick Maturing — Heavy Layers 
ved Profit 


Makers Over 20 Years 


MASTER BRED STRAINS: 


Bone Teie frac ad | ache 
ow 1534 prices, Book F 
4 Milford Road, Freachtown, N.J. 
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Keep Your Flock 
LAYING 


AND 


PAYING 


FOR BEST RESULTS FEED 


LAYING 


MASH 


ROVAL-STAFOLIFE MILLS 


‘STERN, MERIDIAN. mt 





Sold by leading feed Dealers. Write 
our nearest Mill for feeding literature. 








“QUALITY FEEDS SINCE 1912” 


ROYALSTAFOLIFE MILIS 


“MEMPHIS - MERIDIAN 

















THE STOVER 
HAMMER MILL 


Cuts Feeding Cost 35% By Avoiding 
Waste and Converting Roughage and 
Stalks Into More Meat, Milk and Eggs 


Tomake a profit from live stock during this 
Ngee) year of short crops and high grain aricce 
you must feed 3 cattle on what you form- 
erly used for 2. Every pound of home- 
grown feed should be made to deliver its 
full fattening value. The best way to do 
this is to mix and grind grains, roughage 
and stalks with» Stover Hammer Mill. 



















Grinds for 14 les: 
than custom mills. 
Saves its cost the 
first year, feeding 
15 cattle. 


That tell how, when and why 
to grind feed. Contain 101 
feeding formulas and hints for 
































Washington offers greater opportu- 
nities to the sightseer and business 
man than ever before. Enjoy your 
trip more by stopping at this de- 
lightful hotel. Only two blocks 
from the Capitol and Union Station. 


Homelike Cooking. Moderate Rates. 
Chas. L. Hutchinson, Mgr. 


Capitol Park Hotel 


Capitol Park Plaza, Washington, D. C. 
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FOR GOVERNMENT LOANS IN 1934. 


Organize Your Community Credit Association Now 


HILE making a study of farm 

credit this past summer, I hap- 
pened upon a farmer who told me this 
story :— 


“T had only $25 to see me through 
1932. We lived hard. The family’s 
surplus of clothing and shoes was used 
up. My farm implements were so 
wornout they were hardly 25 per cent 
efficient. My time was so completely 
employed trying to raise food and feed, 
without the help of good tools and 
fertilizer, that I had only a few things 
for sale. In fact, my gross cash income 
was less than $50. 


“Now just see how a little extra 
capital helps a fellow. This year I bor- 
rowed $100 from the government and 
in addition to raising more food and 
feed than last year, I have already sold 
$400 worth of farm products and still 
have some to sell later.” 


This extreme and unusual case drove 
home to me the need for a sound and 
permanent system of rural credits. 


The “seed loans” were first made to 
relieve distress due to floods, storms, 
and drouth. When the private system 
of rural credits broke down, this sys- 
tem was extended to farmers generally. 


What About Seed Loans? 


Obviously, though, it is unsound to 
intermingle relief loans with produc- 
tion loans. The point of view in mak- 
ing these two types of loans is quite 
different. In making relief loans the 
important question to be answered is 
this: “Does the borrower need this 
money to buy things with which to 
relieve his distress?” In making pro- 
duction loans, the important question 
is this: “Can the borrower use this 
money profitably in buying things with 


which to grow a crop?” 


It will be seen that these seed and 
production loans have accomplished 
their initial purpose, and now have out- 
grown their limitations. We need a 
system which will meet the present 
demand of farmers as farmers for 
credit, It should be said that many 
farmers have been pleased with the 
production loans secured through the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. They realize, though, that often 
the low limit on the amount of money 
has prevented “good farming” and in 
many cases has disorganized the plans 
of the larger farmers. It is obvious 


By J. WILLIAM FIROR 











that the system was not a permanent 
one and its practices not entirely sound. 


As a part of President Roosevelt's 
recovery program, a new system of pro- 
duction credit is being set up. This 
system was provided for by the Farm 
Credit Act of 1933 and will be under 
the control of the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration. 


A New System of Rural Credits 


It will consist of twelve “Production 
Credit Corporations” (one in each Fed- 
eral Land Bank region), the Intermedi- 
ate Credit Banks, and many local co- 
Operative associations, which are to be 
organized by farmers for farmers. 


I find a great deal of misunder- 
standing about these Production Credit 
Corporations. These corporations will 
not lend money to farmers nor to local 
credit associations. Money for making 
loans will be had from the Inter- 
mediate Credit Banks. 


The Productive Credit Corpora- 
tions have two principal duties. They 
are to join with farmers in setting up 
the credit associations. They are to 
direct the organization of these local 
credit associations. They have the 
money with which to buy stock in 
the local association. It is the plan for 
the Production Credit Corporations 
and the farmers to be owners of 
the local associations—the Productive 
Credit Corporation putting up $20 to 
each $5 put up by farmers in buying 
stock to give the local association its 
basic capital. The farmer who is a 
borrower will buy one share of stock 
at $5 for each $100 borrowed. He will 
pay for this stock when and if his loan 
is approved. This plan is of utmost im- 
portance, because the farmer becomes 
jointly responsible with the Production 
Credit Corporation in that both are 


owners, in seeing that the local asso- 
ciations are efficiently and economically 
managed. Those farmers who have 
had unfortunate experiences with the 
old credit associations should ‘observe 
this new plan as one meant for the 
farmer and to serve the farmer. 


Seven Steps to Take Now 


To organize, farmers should act as 
follows :— 


Determine for yourself whether you 
need money for farming purposes. 
Can you get this money locally on 
satisfactory terms? Do you firmly be- 
lieve that you can take the money and 
use it and make it bring back a sum 
larger than the original ? 

If after this analysis you want a way 
and a means of getting credit for pro- 
duction purposes, then these steps may 
be taken :— 

1, Talk it over with other farmer 
neighbors and friends who may also 
need credit next year. 


2. Call in the county agent and vo- 


cational teachers. 


3. Get the county agent to write to 
your regional Production Credit Cor- 
poration for assistance. 

4. Be prepared to call a_ business 
meeting when the Production Credit 
Corporation sends its representative to 
talk over the matter with the farmers. 


5. Find out what territory is best to 
include in your local association and 
get all the leading farmers to be rep- 
resented at this preliminary meeting. 


6. Be sure that the meeting will con- 
sist of farmers who are to be proper 
borrowers and that its program will be 
to study and organize a local codpera- 
tive production credit association, 
whose purpose from the very beginning 
will be to serve farmers in maintaining 
their farming business as a profitable 
undertaking. 

7. The Production Credit Corporation 
will be prepared to show the farmers 
how to get a charter, how to apply for 
loans, how to direct and operate the 
association. 

This is undoubtedly the greatest op- 
portunity that the Southern farmers 
have ever had to set up farmer-owned, 
farmer controlled and directed credit 
associations. The opportunity should 
not, and I am tempted to say must not, 
be allowed to get away. 


THIS MONTH’S ISSUE AND NEXT 


HE predominant thought in our 

last issue was that of the value of 
the South’s timber crop—200 million 
acres in timber to 32 million in cotton 
and tobacco. So this month we pursue 
the thought with the very practical 
and yet genuinely entertaining story 
of Gus Clark on page 5. 


@ We also called attention last 
month to the importance of supporting 
the South’s cotton codperatives in their 
fight for better prices. Since then they 
have scored another victory in that the 
Government has agreed to lend 10 
cents a pound on cotton options. 


@ That promised soil erosion feature 
article by H. H. Bennett is crowded 
out this month, we regret to say, but 


it will appear soon and is well worth 
waiting for. Meanwhile the man who 
builds or repairs terraces will be able 
to read Mr. Bennett’s article with an 
easier mind and a clearer conscience. 


@ From everywhere compliments are 
coming to us on our recent short stor- 
ies—Stormy Jordan and Spinster In- 
deed. We predict that Two Scraps of 
Paper will be just as popular—and 
next month’s Kittens for Cupid. And 
everybody who loves a fox hunt or 
who loves the sight of the horses and 
the music of the hounds, will enjoy 
next month’s cover page. Our main 
discussion theme next month will be 
“How Shall We Farm Under the New 
Deal?” and while this will be confined 


chiefly to practical crop, livestock, and 
dairy programs, attention will also be 
given to the new opportunities for 
leisure and recreation on the farm. 
You will be especially astonished at 
our January article about a farm golf 
course in Alabama, how amazingly 
cheaply it was built, and how much 
fun the farm boys and older men get 
from it. Farm golf is coming! 


@ Our women readers will be speci- 
ally interested in Miss Hill’s new fea- 
ture which begins next month, “Help- 
ful Ideas From Readers.” It’s a type 
of material that many, many women 
have asked for. Looking ahead too 
to the weather that January usually 
brings, you won’t want to miss “Quick 
Meals for Cold Days.” 
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EYESIGHT DIMMED BY LINT 


A Farm Sermon—By REV. J. W. HOLLAND 


HIS morning as I was driving to 
my study I had a singular experi- 
ence. I became conscious that my 
vision was being interfered with. So I 
took off my glasses and wiped them. 
My imagination suggested to me that 
the dimness had gone, but shortly I 
became aware of it again. I looked 
again at my glasses and found them 
clear. I wondered if some defect had 
suddenly come to my eyes. Puzzled, I 
drew up to the curb and took a look at 
myself in the driving mirror and saw 
that a little shred of lint had gotten 
into my eyelashes. 


@ Alas, how many of this old world’s 
troubles come from just such things! 
A little prejudice can prevent us 
from enjoying the diverse ideas held by 
our neighbors. Most of us think that 
we are thinking when we are merely 
re-arranging our prejudices. During 
the World War an Englishman said 
with great flourish, “I thank God there 
is no German blood in my veins.” He 
was proud of the mere accident of his 
birth, and his prejudice caused him to 
forget the millions of honest, hard- 
working Germans who were in no way 
responsible for the great war. 

Race prejudice, at present, is build- 
ing the world’s armaments for another 
great struggle, which, when it comes, 
will be just as silly, savage, and hellish 
as the last one. Race prejudice is very 
linty, and easily fills the eyes. 


@ Another bit of lint which obscures 
our vision is the preconceived notion 
that we are “dead right,’’ and others 
are “dead wrong.” No one is absolutely 
right. How wise the church is in wait- 
ing many years before canonizing her 
saints. When good men differ in opin- 
ions, the only thing proved is that they 
—differ. All men are mostly right, 
and slightly wrong. 

I feel sorry for husbands and wives 


whose mates are always “dead right.” 
There is many a bully-minded man 
who gives his wife credit for intelli- 
gence only when she agrees with him. 
There are wives also who get the su- 
periority complex to such an extent 
that they fail to appreciate the good- 
ness and even greatness of their plod- 
ding mates. 


@ This age is dominated by science. 
It is well that the Hall of Science was 
central among the buildings of the 
Century of Progress Exposition. Sci- 
ence has often been opposed by the 
settled order whose watchword has al- 
ways been, “Let well enough alone.” 
Personal interest is the lint which sets 
one’s social world agog. Science has 
been decried by the fearful people who 
were afraid that God might be de- 
throned by a chemical experiment. 
God and life can never be explained, 
and the more men know about the won- 
ders of creation, the more they must 
recognize their Creator. 


The facts are that every conquest of 
truth by human intelligence has been 
followed, sooner or later, by advances 
in moral and spiritual understanding. 


I have often thought of the religion- 
ists who controlled the politics of Pal- 
estine in the days of Jesus of Nazareth. 
His ideas were to them revolutionary, 
and they set themselves to prevent His 
ideas from revolving. Jesus said to 
them, “Ye make the truth of God of 
none effect through your tradition.” 
So men are blinded by the lint of their 
narrowness. 


@ Personal wrongdoing of any sort, 
secret or open, is as lint in human eyes. 
Every act, thought, or evil fancy in- 
dulged in will put obstructiofi between 
the mind and the Truth. 


After this, when I can’t see well, I 
will examine my eyes for lint! 


z£ &£ 


A ProsE Poem: “KEEPING CHRISTMAS” 


@ Instead of a Christmas poem in verse this time, we 
present a prose poem—Dr. Henry van Dyke’s little classic, 


“Keeping Christmas.” 
wish to read it just once 


We feel that few subscribers will 
; one can read it a half dozen times 


and each time find new beauties and a new sense of the 
practicability of Christmas happiness all the year round. 


T IS a good thing to ob- 

serve Christmas Day. 

But there is a better thing 
than the observance of Christ- 
mas Day, and that is, keep- 
ing Christmas. 


Are you willing to forget what 
you have done for other people, 
and to remember what other peo- 
ple have done for you; to ignore 
what the world owes you, and to 
think what you owe the world; 
to put your rights in the background, 
and your duties in the middle distance, 
and your chances to do a little more 
than your duty in the foreground; to 
see that your fellow men are just as 
real as you are, and try to look behind 
their faces to their hearts, hungry for 
joy; to own that probably the only 
good reason for your existence is not 
what you are going to get out of life, 
but what you are going to give to 
life; to close your book of complaints 
against the management of the uwuni- 
verse, and to look around you for a 
Place where you can sow.a few seeds 
of happiness—are you willing to do 






these things even for a day? 
Then you can keep Christ- 
mas. 


Are you willing to stoop 
down and consider the needs 
and the desires of little chil- 
dren; to remember the weak- 
ness and loneliness of people who 
are growing old; to stop ask- 
ing how much your friends love 
you, and ask yourself whether 
you love them enough; to bear 
in mind the things that other peo- 
ple have to bear on their hearts; to 
try to understand what those who live 
in the same house with you really want, 
without waiting for them to tell you; 
to trim your lamp so that it will give 
more light and less smoke, and to 
carry it in front so that your shadow 
will fall behind you; to make a grave 
for your ugly thoughts, and a garden 
for your kindly feelings, with the gate 
open—are you willing to do these 
things even for a day? Then you can 
keep Christmas. 


And if you can keep it for a day, 
why not always?—Henry van Dyke. 

















CYANAMID MAKES 
MORE EARLY COTTON 


USE NON-LEACHING 


‘AERO’ CYANAMID 


AND PUT IT UNDER 
YOUR CROP 


LESS GRASS! 



















MORE COTTON! 


‘Aero’ Cyanamid carries its nitrogen in a readily-available 


form; yet it is not washed out of the soil by rains. 


Applied before planting and thoroughly mixed with the 
soil, its nitrogen is held by the soil and delivered to the 
crop—as needed—throughout the growing season. This 
Cyanamid will be beyond the reach of young grass roots. 


NO SIDE-DRESSING REQUIRED 


The usual mixed fertilizer may be applied along 
with 'Aero’ Cyanamid and bedded on, or it may be 
applied in the top of the bed at planting time. 











Ask Your Local Dealer or Write for Booklet 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


Manufacturers of ‘Aero’ Cyanamid and ‘Ammo-Phos’ 


535 FIFTH AVENUE ‘NEW YORK, N. Y. 


















ADVERTISING IS MORE THAN MERE 
PUBLICITY—IT IS THE SILENT BUT 
VERY EFFICIENT REPRESENTATIVE 









Freight Paid. Lettering Free. World’s Best 
Marble or Granite. Big 1934 Catalog FREE. 


! 
U.S. MARBLE & GRANITE CO., Dept. R, ONECO, FLA. | 
A$75 VALUE 


. ( -Govt Wheels o** Axles ron on 


Set of 2 Wheels and Axle $12.50 
Set of 4 Wheels and 2 Axles $24.50 


(Otolge of 54” or 44” Wheels) 
F.0.B. Jeffersonville, Ind. 


Don’t Miss This Bargain ! 


Build your own cart or wagon or use for replacement 
wheels. A wonderful bargain from Government surplus. 
Made by Studebaker tor Government Escort wagons. Brand 
new. Never used. Wheels are 44” and 54” high, 16 
spokes of selected hard wood. Steel tires 3” wide 

— and 5%” thick. Steel axles are 2x2 inches; holes for 
belting to bolster. Standard tread. Painted 3 coats. Cost Government $75 per 
set. A real bargain at these low prices. Fully Guaranteed. Send order today. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC TOOL CO., Dept. 12-N, 111 W. LAKE ST., CHICAGO 

































cAs Modern cAs Tomorrow..... 


ORD ALTIMORE 


HOTEL 


Truly one of America’s finest hos- 
telries with every refinement of the 
sumptuous hotel. And a price range 
that is definitely modest. 
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| There is 
ONLY ONE 
_ Super-X 


_, There can be only one—for 
© Super-X is the shotgun load 

» with Short Shot String—an 
exclusive Western develop- 
ment that enables you to pull 
/3 down ducks and geese 15 to 
20 yards beyond the range of 
ordinary loads. 


i 
Through the use of an in- ; 
genious, patented instrument, | 
the Flightometer, the time of L 

S| 
4 


— 























flight of each pellet in a shor- 
gun load, from gun muzzle to 
target, is accurately measured. 
Guesswork is eliminated. 
With this instrument as a 
guide, the shot column of 
Super-X is held in a more 
compact mass as , 
it flies through the * 
air instead of stringing 
like chis.:+. + o> 10% 









out 
: 
Let us send you, free, the in- 
teresting booklet, “How To 
Hit ’em” and Super-X leaf- 
lets. Mail the Coupon! 
Western Cartridge Company 
1245 Benton St., East Alcon, Ill. 
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q Western Carrripvce ComPAny, : 
4 1245 Benton St., East Alton, III. i 
€ Ginttemen: Send Super-X leaflets and your new book- I 
i] “ed 
let on shotgun shooting, “How To Hit ‘em™, without ! 
i charge. | 
g Name ....... cece eee eer eee eeceeeccrveerers H 
nr So aa in Sea cee Ghee a eek saeco : 
i] 
OT CS et Ae a a es EE ES RAS ! 










A Big Season Ahead- 
GET READY NOW! 


Get your share of the furs from 
your section. We want your name we «© 
on our mailing list. Write us (postcard will 
do) for free catalogue of low-priced sup- 
plies, trapping hints, tags, latest market reports. One 
shipment will show you why we have satisfied thous- 
ands of trappers in U, S., Canada, and Alaska with 
our expert grading and top-of-market prices. 
No commission ever charged; check mailed im- 
mediately. Watch our price lists—and ship to 


HILL BROS. FUR CO. 
391 Hill Bidg., 
ST. LOUIS, MO 








































THE YOUNG FOLKS 






































Sketches from the prize winning drawings of Louise Martin and Lacy Batten 
showing longleaf pine, live oak, birch, sourwood, black gum, and yellow poplar. 


Your Uncle’s View 

ONE Scout Cary Stevens of Ken- 
tucky makes a plea for the pro- 
tection of the Bob White, one of the 
most useful and beneficial friends of 
the farmer. Cary is right and I'd like 
to think that all our boys this hunting 
season will be hunters not slaughter- 

ers, no matter what game they hunt. 

“We believe in thrift,” says Jack 
Bragwell, reporter for the Belgreen, 
Alabama, chapter of Future Farmers. 
Yes, and a fine thing it is to practice, 
not only in saving money, but in every 
field of life. 

Sometime ago Vanera Harrison 
of Mississippi wrote us how much club 
work had meant to her. Robert Lem- 
mon of South Carolina said, “Club 
work has been the making of me.” His 
fellow Palmetto 4-H’er, Vernon Ep- 
ting, put it, “Club work is the most 
helpful thing with which I have ever 
come in contact.”’ Clora Ella Paulk 
from Alabama, wrote, “No girl can 
really afford to miss the opportunity 
of being a 4-H club member.” 

And there are now nearly a million 
4-H club members in the United 
States! If you want to give yourself 
a real Christmas present, let it be an 
active membership in 4-H club work 
in 1934. Sincerely yours, 

UNCLE P. PF. 


Drawing Contest Winners 

RIZE winners in the drawing con- 

test were Louise Martin of Flori- 
da, first; Lacy Batten of North Caro- 
lina, second; and Novice Wilcox of 
Texas, third. 

How it pleased the naturalist in the 
young people’s editor to see hundreds 
take part in the contest and the inter- 
est and knowledge they showed. We 
regret that we can show but a few of 
the sketches from the prize drawings. 

Honorable mention goes to Opal 
Sowell, Lois McComb, and Reba Way 
of South Carolina, Ralph Brooks, Vir- 
ginia M. Ramsey, John C. 
Jean Raestrawe, and Hugh Jones of 
North Carolina, Willie C. Holdaway, 
Frances Codispotti and Walter Marion 
Clore of Virginia, and to Nora Lee 
Whitley. 


Briggs, 


What Is Sportsmanship? 
TRUE sportsman is one who never 


quits. He keeps the rules. He 
keeps faith with his comrades. He 
keeps himself fit. He keeps his temper. 
He keeps from hitting a man when 
he is down. He does not boast of 
victory. He accepts a defeat with 
good grace. He keeps a sound soul 
and a clean mind in a healthy body. 


Measure yourself by these and see 
if you can honestly call yourself a 
good sport. 

BROOKS L. VINCENT. 

Calhoun County, Miss. 


Common Weather Sayings 
USHES red with hip and haw, 
weeks of frost without a thaw.— 
Margaret L. Newman, Richmond 
County, Ga. 
When lightning bugs fly high in 


early summer, corn is sure to grow 
tall—Frank Stephenson, Henry Coun- 
ty, Alabama. 

If a rooster crows at going to bed, 
put on your hat or you'll wet your 
head.—Mildred Keel, Robeson Coun- 
ty, NG. 

A water dog or bright spot on either 
side of the sun indicates bad weather 
ahead.—Bert Kelly, Kershaw Coun- 
ty; SG. 

When there is a full crop of per- 
simmons, it will be a hard winter.— 
Pearlie Petrea, Bladen County, N. C. 


Holiday Parties and Socials 


“4 OU’VE been to pound parties, 
haven’t you?” asks one of our 
young folks. “Everyone takes a pound 
of something to eat and we play all 
kinds of games. We sometimes have 
rook parties too. Very often we go 
hayriding. We get a whole bunch to- 
gether and take a ride in a truck 
which has hay in it. It’s great fun.” 


Now what is your community doing 
to provide socials, recreation, and en- 
tertainment for the young folks? What 
do you enjoy most? Write the Young 


People’s Department before December 
20 in a letter of not more than 300 





A whole basket full of nuts added to 

the store of good things for winter 

brings the end of a perfect day for 
these two Texas brothers. 


three letters 
and $1. 
And don’t forget that we shall be 
glad to send to any individual or group 
suggestions for Christmas and New 
Year’s parties, games, etc., as well as 
hints for your club meeting. Simply 
send a 2-cent stamp to Young Peo- 
ple’s Department, The Progressive 
Farmer-Ruralist, Birmingham, Ala. 


Favorite Riddles 
HAT is that, which by taking 
away an I, has nothing left but 
a nose? 
2. What insect does the blacksmith 
manufacture ? 
3. What cord is full of knots which 
cannot be untied? 
4. Why is a dressmaker 
farmer? 


5. What is it that goes all the way 
around the house and never makes a 
track? ALTHA WILKES. 

Washington Parish, Louisiana. 


ANSWERS 
1. Noise. 2. Fire flies. 3. A cord of wood. 
4. One sews what she gathers, the other 
gathers what he sows. 5. The wind. 


words. For the best 
there'll be prizes of $3, $2, 


like a 










or 


HERSKOVITS 


FREE! 


ports, 


333 SEVENTH AVE 
NEW YORK 
Complete booklet — trap- 


ping secrets, Market re- 
Guaranteed Price Lists, Shipping tags 


and other information. 


333 


W. IRVING HERSKOVITS FUR CO., Inc, 
7th Ave., Dept. 16, New York, N. Y, 








—Write today and get the coupon good 
for 100 loud flash salutes with your free 
copy of our new 32 page fireworks catalog 
Here is a sample of the bargains you will 
find in our new catalog: 


$2.50 buys big Assortment 
of finest fireworks—a big box full that 
would cost over $5.00 in any retail store. 
Get your money’s worth—buy direct. 
The Spencer Fireworks & Novelty Co. 
175 Main Street, Polk, Ohio 











LET US 


TAN YOUR HIDE 


= DRESSERS and TAXIDERMISTS 


Send for Catalog 


y_ THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY 
<= 594 Lyell Avenue Rochester, N. Y. 








AGENTS. Stash Go Prices! 


San 
14c. 
12c. 


gains. 


tos Coffee 12c Ib. 4-0z. Vanilla 8%c. $1.00 size Tonic 
Razor Blades 5 for 8%c. 100 sticks Chewing Gum 
Christmas Cards, 21 in box, 1l4e. 150 other bar- 

Experience unnecessary. Write Carnation Co., 


PR-2, St. Louis, Mo. 










YA 
AY 
of fire-works and novelties featuring mirth-makers 
for the Southerners big week of celebration. WE 
PREPAY fire-works to your door. 

log today from the old reliable House of Brazel. 


B 





Ae 4 SEND FOR 
Our Free Booklet 


Order your cata- 


RAZEL NOVELTY MFG.CO., 1902 AppleSt., Cin’ti, 0. 


















TRAPPERS Reveal 
How They Pocket 
Peak Fur Profits! 


It's different from any publication 
you've ever seen—Wards’ brand new 
Trappers’ Gazette! Not just a ‘‘rehash”’ 
of old ideas—but a real exchange of 
the latest news from other trappers 
who tell you how to trap and ship for 
the biggest cash returns. 
Also explains how Wards 
act as your agent to help 
you get highest prices for 
your furs. Write for 
your FREE copy at once. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY! 
TILT IIIT) 
Mail to the point nearest you: 
MONTGOMERY WARD 
Chleage Baltimore Kansas City 
t. Worth Portland, Ore. 
Please send me FREE your ‘Trappers’ 
Gazette’’ containing latest news and 


hints on trapping. Also shipping tags 
and instructions, 















Name........... 

Post Office State. 
Rural Route Box No. 
Street Address. 
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Taylor 








Pays Big Cash, >; 
FOR FURS a 7 


a) 
] Mi, 













Weneed very large quan- 
tities of Skunk, Coon, 
Mink, Opossum, Musk- 
rat and other Furs and 
are prepared to 
top the market to 
get them. 

Ship Every Fur f 
you get to Taylor. Be 
sure to get Taylor 
prices before you sella 
single fur elsewhere. 
Remember Taylor is 
the largest Fur House 
in America Marketing 
Furs Direct from 
Trapping Grounds. 
Taylor also sells 
traps, baits, guns, a 

RA ctc., at surprisingly low prices. Free 
=“ Catalog. Send for your copy today. 

uw F.C. TAYLOR FUR COMPANY 

© .Z nn Dept. F St. Louis, Mo. 




























































Starts Hens Laying 


Here’s a New Way to Get Eggs in Winter, 
Costs Nothing to Try 


Mrs. C. H. Wagner, Milwaukee, Wis., 
has a real idea for chicken raisers who 
are not getting plenty of eggs. She says: 

“On Nov. Ist, our 150 pullets were not laying. 
I gave them Don Sung and got 364 eggs in the 
next 3 weeks; sold $75 worth in December, and 
$100 worth in January. The birds were strong 


spring. 

Don Sung, the Chinese brand of tablets which 
Mrs. Wagner used, are opening the eyes of 
chicken raisers all over America. These tablets 
can be obtained from Burrell-Dugger Co., 216 
Postal Station Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. Poultry 
raisers whose hens are not laying well should 
send 50 cents for a trial package (or $1 for the 
extra large size, holding 3 times as much). Don 
Sung is positively guaranteed to do the work or 
money refunded, so it costs nothing to try. 
Now is the time to start giving Don Sung to 
your hens, so you will have a good supply of 
fresh eggs all winter. (Adv.) 


For 30 Years 


_~ Farmers have Smoked 





Pst 


their meat with 


“FIGARO 


No other curing method can take the place, 
or give the results of Figaro. 













It gives you perfectly smoked meat—free 
from skippers, hardening, rancidness, and 
mold. Only 30 minutes required to smoke 


500 pounds. 
Use Figaro—the proved, safe method. 
at your dealer’s in 
32 ounce, 16 ounce, 8 ounce sizes. 
If your dealer does not have Figaro, send 
$1.50 for 32 ounces — enough to 
\ smoke 500 pounds meat. 


Buy it 


This new handbook on Kill- 
ing and curing meats on 
the farm shows, step by 
step, how to do the job 
right. Write for it today. 
THE FIGARO COMPANY, 
Dallas, Texas. 
































» 
DER 


Think of the saving in fuel and 
operation costs—at least 80% to 
90% ! The Ashley Wood Burning 
Brooder has an automatically 

. J controlled draft—uniform heat. at 
all times.Satisfaction guaranteed. 
The most sensational develop- 

~@ ment in chicken brooders in a de- 





vA “gj cade; the only brooder that uses 
the fuel that every farmer has. 

es . Write for prices and details. 
. a Address Dept. D, Automatic 
Le & Draft & Stove Co., P.O. Box 


644, Lynchburg, Va. 











and healthy all winter, and cackled like it was 








is TRAPPERS! 
BIG SEASON AHEAD 





—— Ship me your furs for an 
ponest grade and highest market price. I special- 
me in Va, & N.C. furs, mink especially. Write 
Or price list, 


104 W. Chapel 


E. D. WALTERS, 
Hill St., 


Durham, N. C. 











QUESTIONS POULTRYMEN ASK 


By J. H. 


AN whole instead of cracked corn 
be fed to chickens satisfactorily? 

Yes, whole corn is just as satisfac- 
tory as cracked corn. In fact, there is 
more food value in a pound of whole 
corn than an equal weight of cracked 
corn. If birds are used to cracked corn, 
however, it is advisable to start them 
on whole corn gradually. 


New corn should not be fed to poul- 
try until it is thoroughly dried. Corn 
not thoroughly dried out will cause 
diarrhea and heavy mortality. Farm- 
ers wanting to use new corn may dry 
some by shelling and allowing it to dry 
in the sun or may start up the brooder 
to dry corn out. 


@ Does it pay to raise broilers and 
fryers at this season of the year? 

Fryers and broilers can be produced 
economically at this season. Whethe: 
they can be produced profitably de- 
pends upon your local markets. In 
some localities winter fryers bring a 
good price. In other localities there is 
little or no market and prices are low. 
Many producers figure on having fry- 
ers for the holiday season. Holiday 
fryer prices in most sections, however, 
are not good. Folks want turkeys, 
ducks, and large hens. 


@ How much scratch feed should 
layers recetve during the winter? 
This will depend upon the age of 
birds and per cent production. Year- 
ling hens or older should receive 9 or 
10 pounds of scratch feed per day to 
each 1,000 birds. Pullets should re- 
ceive 10 tc 12 pounds per day. When 
lights are used to increase production 
about two pounds per 100 birds should 
be furnished. If production runs above 
55 per cent, scratch feed should be in- 


WHAT DID SHE? 
Distracted Wife: ‘And is there no hope, 
doctor?” 


Doctor: 
hoping for.” 


“T don’t know what you’re 


HIS REWARD 
Ernest: “I have nothing but praise for 
our new minister.” 


Elmer: “Yes, I noticed that 
passed the collection plate.” 


when they 


PRAISE 
Old lady—‘‘Here’s a dollar for you, my 
good man.” 
Tramp—‘“‘Lord bless you, lady; if ever 
there was a fallen angel, it’s you.” 


THEN AND NOW 


Grace: “To think you used to catch 
me in your arms every night.” 

Jack: “Yes, dear, and now to think I 
catch you in my pockets every morning.” 


A SAMPLE 
“And you don’t know anything about 
religion?’’ queried the missionary. 
“Well, we got a little taste of it when 
the last missionary was here,” replied the 
cannibal chieftain. 


THANK GOODNESS! 

Young man (dancing with very attrac- 
tive young lady at company dance): Do 
you know that sap, the manager? He is 
about as dumb an egg as I ever saw. 

Young lady: Young man, do you know 
who I am? I’m the manager’s wife. 

Young man: Oh-oh-oh, do you know 
who I am? 

Young lady: No. 

Young man (leaving hurriedly): Thank 
goodness! 


THEY JOKE AT DEATH 


In Richmond, Va., before the Civil War 
lived a humorist named August. On his 
deathbed in July he is said to have re- 
marked, “Well, this is the first time the 
end of August has ever come in July!” 
Now, Carolyn Wells, writer of humorous 


WOOD 


creased to maintain body weight. It 
is a good practice to mark by leg bands 
or otherwise a few birds in each house. 
Weigh these birds every two or three 
weeks. If the average weight is drop- 
ping then the quantity of scratch feed 
should be increased slightly. 


@ Would you advise getting chicks 
at this season to produce layers? 

No, this is not a good season to ob- 
tain chicks for layers. Chicks hatched 
at this season will come into lay when 
egg prices are lowest. These same 
birds will molt when egg prices are 
high again. I would suggest waiting 
until after January to produce or ob- 
tain chicks for laying purposes. 


@ Some of my customers object to 
our Leghorn eggs, saying brown eggs 
are stronger and more nourishing. Is 
there anything to this claim? 

Color of the egg shell has nothing 
to do with the food value of any egg. 
The color of the yolk is determined 
by the feed the layers receive. Green 
feed, yellow corn, and alfalfa hay or 
meal make dark colored yolks. If your 
customers object to pale yolks feed 
more green stuff or yellow corn. 


@ Does it pay to give birds hot wa- 
ter and pepper in the winter? 

It pays to take the chill off drinking 
water during cold weather. I would 
not give birds hot water. Warm water 
encourages the drinking of water and 
helps to increase food consumption and 
will increase or hold production. It is 
questionable whether feeding pepper 
helps production. Certainly too much 
or continued feeding of pepper in the 
wet mash would prove harmful. A 
little pepper occasionally, however, 
should pep up the birds. 


PICKIN’S € 


verse, told that heart disease will end her 
life within a year or two, has written this 
whimsical epitaph for herself:— 
Here lies our darling Carolyn, 
She danced o’er Death’s dark wave; 
We’ve seen her merry, but till now, 
We never saw her grave! 


Hambone’s Meditations 
By J. P. ALLEY 


y 
(Copyright, 1933, by Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 








Boss SAY Ise PRosPedus 
NOUGH DiS FALL Fuu 

To PAY UP MAH DEBTS, 
BuT SHucks! —~ pat 


Ain’ PRosPeity.” 





Nt 





























Mah mule fixin’ to balk dis mawnin’, 
but he backed inter a thawn-bush en he 
ain’ stop dat front-’ard movemint yit!! 
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Ask at the nearest store where Car- 
dui and Black-Draught are sold for 
a big 1934 CARDUI CALENDAR. 
Large figures, easy to read. Weather 
forecasts for every day. It shows 
holidays, moon’s phases, eclipses. 
If the store hasn’t ordered, or if the supply 
has run out before you ask for a Cardui 
Calendar, send us 10 cents and we will 
send you one, by mail prepaid. Address: 
CARDUI CALENDAR, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


A NEW LOW cis 
IN GRINDING Costs 


Surprising new featuresincluding over 
size cylinder — positive gravity fed 
low speed blower — auger-type ear 
corn crusher and grain feeder— 
increased capacity at low speed. 


DOUBLE CAPACITY 


for roughage with cut- 
ting head and roller 

feed. Investigate this SS 
new Gehl guaranteed = 
feed saver built to ™ 
meet present farm conditions. 


PAY AS IT EARNS 
Very complete, portable if desired, ‘\ 
Grind for yourself and others. It will make )) 
you money at our low terms, Write fy 

< { 

























GEHL BROS. MFG. CO. 
721 S. Water St., West Bend, Wis. 
«C. Dunn, Greenville, S.C., Distrid’s 


SAMPLES and 
KIT 


FREE! 


Write for our big 
free offer, and Cat- 
alog of over 1530 
daily necessities. 
Make big money 
selling your friends 
and neighbors. 








NRA 





WE 00 OUR PART 











CLYDE COLLINS CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 
Dept. “DP-9’’, Memphis, Tenn. 






















- of Bargains in Army, 
Outdoor and Sport Goods, 
Clothes, Shoes, Boots, Blank- 
ets, Tents, Firearms, Boy Scout 
Supplies, etc. Send 10c for copy 
to be redeemed on first order. 


SUPPLY 


y ) ESTABLISHED 1868 
4740 Lester St. Richmond,Va. 
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Horse-High, Bull-Strong 
Pig-TightFence. Mill-to-you. 
Prices now lowest in history— 
lower than they ever may be 
again. AllCopper-Blend Steel, 
99 92/100 % pure zinc galvanizing 























Buy Now and Save -- We Pay Freig' 

Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence, Gates, gang me 
Steel Posts, Barb Wire, Paints, Roofing. a~d <* 
Kitselman Bros. Box 84 Muncie, Ind a 




















For snug, perfect fitting 


A 


collars at all times use 


COLLAR PADS 








SEND CASH WITH ORDER.—For insertion in 
i2th of the preceding month 


per inch in table below. 


Classified Ads 


‘“‘Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell’’ 


This is our CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION, covering North Carolina, 
will pay many advertisers to use other editions as per list below. 

any monthly issue, mail your 
Additional insertions, same e 


DISPLAY CLASSIFIED ADS8.—Your ad set in larger type is more distinctive and attractive. 






South Carolina, and Virginia. It 
State plainly what editions you wish to use. 
ad with remittance by the 


Note rates 


Count as one word each initial, abbreviation, and whole number, including each initial in your name and 


address 


Give two good references, preferably a banker and a local business acquaintance. 





Edition— Circulation—] States Covered— 


Regular Classified—/jDisplay Classified— 





Carolinas-Virginia... 215.000 N. C., 8. C., and Virginia Sveke 13c a word $13. 00 per inch 
Mississippi Valley... 160.0900 Miss., La., Ark., PEL s.0 = 9¢ a word inch 
Kentucky-Tennessee. . 25,000 Ky., W.Va., Mid. a E. Tenn. 8c a word : yer inch 
Gevents- Alabama. $10.00 per inch 











.000 Ga., Ala., and Florida........ 10¢ a word 














Tex .000 Texas and So. 10¢ a word $10.00 per inch 
ALL F Vv E EDITIONS” 50 000 Whole South 45¢ a word $45.00 per inch 
Address Classified Ad. Dept., The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist, Raleigh, N. C. 
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Farms for Sale or Exchange 


Farms—Piedmont Carolinas. John Robinson, Greer, 
Tha 


South Caroli 





$350.00 Gets Village-Edge Farm—Good road stand 
location, on macadam highway; 6 Acres; electricity 
available; fruit; garage and Ht house. Only $750.00; 
$350.00 down. Picture attr active 2-story home, pags 53. 
big illustrated catalog; nearly. 1,000 bargains, Free 
Strout Agency, 1427-AH Land Title Bldg., Phila 
delphia, Pa 








Tennessee 
Graymere, a Combination Blue Grass Stock Farm and 
Burley Tobacco Plantation—1,220 Acres of rich land 
Ample water suppl); fine improvements. On L. & N. 
Railroad and Andrew acne Hlighway. <A_ splendid 
Southern estate at a bar . Address owner, John M. 
(iray, Harding Road, Nashville, Tenn, 








Texas 


Why Pay Rent When You Can Buy a Farm in the 
Panhandle and South Plains of Texas at a low price and 
on very favorable terms. This is a country of beef, 
pork, mutton, poultry, and dairying. All cereals do 
weil, including milo maize and kafir. Cotton a sure 
crop. No boll weevil. Level prairie lands—deep, rich, 
imi fertile soil. Average annual rainiall about 2} 
inches. Good towns, good roads, excellent schools. Let 
me send you or folder, ‘“‘The Panhandle and_ Sout! 
Ilains.’’ Write today. T. B. Gallaher, General Freight 
d -ussenszer Agent, Santa Fe Railway, 21 Santa Fe 
suilding, Amarillo, Texas. 












Virginia 
Bargains in Farms — Free catalog. Belt Realty, 
Chase City, V 





Farms — Tobacco. Cotton } 
schools, churches Nash Re a 
stone, Virginia 


in — Excellent roads, 
Estate Agency, Black- 











Dairy Fa rm-—-Fuily equipped. Established milk trade. 
Guernsey herd. Must be sold to settle estate. Other 
farms of large and small acreage, located on highways. 
Real opportunity to purchase low prices’ very 
desirable farms. J. £E- Dinwiddie, Administrator, 
Appomattox, Virginia. 


Plants 

NOTICE: —-IN THB PURCHASE OF PLA 
by mail, the buyer is expected to pay transporte 
charges unless the advertiser quvies a rarebeil 


price’’ in his ad. This rule shall govern trans- 
actions between our plant advertisers and buyers. 





























Strawberry, Dewberries, Raspberries 14 selected va- 
rieties. Get our illustrated piices. W, L. Scoggins 
Harrison, Tennesse¢ 





Cabbage, Collard, Onion, Tomato 


Cabbage Plants—l5c hundred, postpaid. Mose Adams, 
Farmer, Cc. 








abbage Plants—1,000, $1.25, postpaid. Fred Murray, 
Catawba, N “ 





Frostproof Cabbage Plants — 500, postpaid, 75e. 
Walter Parks, Darien, Ga 
Wi ake’ field Cc abbage ~ Pi ants: 90 thousand, prepaid. 


Godwin Jenkins, Conway, 





Frostproof Cabbage Plants =f 25 thousand, postpaid, 
G. W. Murray, Claremont, N 





Frostproof Cabbage Plants 


$1.00 thousand, postpaid, 
Guaranteed. N. 


Causey Parks, Pisgah, 





Cabbage, Collards, and Onions—Plants, 75c¢ thousand. 
Shipping daily. Dorris Plant Co., Valdosta, Ga. 





2 000 ry ab- 
Carrizo Springs. 





Crystal Wax Onion Plants—6, 000, 
bage Plants, $1.25. Warren, 
Texas. 
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Cabbage, Collard, Onion, Tomato 


Frostproof Early Jersey Cabbage Plants—$1.00 per 
1,000, delivered. E. K. Campbell, Parkton, N. C 





Cabbage Plants—Long Island, Early Jersey, Wake 
field—The old reliable; none better. 1,000, $1.25 
livered; 5,000 or more, $1.90 per 1,000, delivereu 
Peacock, Parkton, N. ¢ 








ions Cabbage and Onion Plants—Leading varie 
500, 50c; 1,000, 70c; prepaid. 5,000, $2.50, ex- 
pressed. Set your pla now for early spring market. 
Sunbeam Plant Farm, anklin, ya 








Frostproof Cabbage 
300, 50e ; 500, 65c; 
lect, 5,000, $3.00; 
Northern Plant: Co., 


Wakefields, Flat Duteh 
; postpaid. Express col 
0 Prompt shipment 





10 000. 
kli 





es Reliable ead. Frostproof Cabbage Plants— 
Lite ady now. Large, hardy, well rooted plants whi 

ill give satisfaction. 75ec per 1,000; 5,000, $3.00 
Re liable Plant Farms, Valdosta, Ga. 














Millions Frostproof Cabbage and Onion Plants—Al!! 
varieties: 300, 50c: 500, T5e: 1,000, $1.00; posip:id 
5,000, $3.50, expressed. Good plants, guaranteed 
Fairview Plant Farm, Franklin, V 





Frostproof Cabbage Plants—Wakefields, Flat Duich: 
300, 50c; 500, 65c; 1,000, $1.00; postpaid. 5,000, $3.09, 
express collect. Good plants. Prompt shipment guar- 
anteed. Joyners Plant Farm, Franklin, V: 





Frostproof Wakefield, Charleston, and Flat Dutch 
Cabbage Plants—300, 40c: 560, 50c¢; 1,000, 90¢; post- 
paid. 5,000, $2.50; 10,000, $4.50; express collect. Goo 
plants guaranteed. Charlie Joyner, Franklin, Va. 

Fine Frostproof Cabbage Plants —~ Early Jersey. 
Charleston Wakefield, Flat Dutch: 500, 55c; 1,000, 900; 
postpaid. 5,000, $3.00; 10,000, $5.00; collect. We can 
furnish any size order. Drake Plant Co., Franklin, Va. 











Better Plants That t Will Give Sntis‘action—Frost 
proof. Iceberg Lettuce, Early Jersey Wakefield Cab- 
bage—Either variety 20c hundre:i; 75c, five hundred: 











Nursery Stock 


Roses—Lowest Price—Free price list. 
Rose Gardens, Tyler, Texas 


McClung Bros. 











_ ay, petite Papershell Pecans, Fruits, Berries, 
atalog free. Bass Pecan Nurseries, Lum- 

i ‘Misstesipol. 
Pecan Trees — Strictly first class: early bearing. 
Also Fruit Trees. Simpson Nursery Co., Box i 


Monticello, Florida 


2-YEAR, FIELD GROWN ROSE 
BUSHES—19c Each, Postpaid. 


VARIETIES—Red, Pink, White Radiance, Mrs 





Chas, Sell, Luxemburg, Sunburst, Talisman, 
Dunlop, ¢ es F. S. Key, Hadley, Willomere. 
Ophelia, A. Victoria, Hoover, Los Angeles 
Coche' rs _ ied y. Mrs. A. Ward, Lafrance. 


PAY POSTAGE — SHIP €. O. D. 
Guarantee Good Arrival. 
Now is the Best Time to Plant. 
NAUGHTON FARMS, WAXAHACHIE, TEXAS. 





Early Bearing Papershell Pecan, Fruit Trees, Shrub- 
bery, Roses—Best quality. Low prices. McKay Nurser) 
Lucedale, Mississipp1. 








Hedge Plants Amoor River Privet Evers green—Bushy 
and strong. One year. $1.25; two years, .00 per hun- 
dred, delivered. Gunranised to live. Evergreen Nur- 
series, Conway, S. C. 








Pecan Trees, General Fruit, and Ornamental Nursery 
Stock—state inspected. Reasonably pr Write for 
new catalog. M. €. Lanier, purchaser in liquidation, 
Harlan Farms Nursery, Lockhart, Ala. 


FRUIT TREES, NUT TREES, 
SMALL FRUIT PLANTS. 
Peach, Apple, Pear, Plum, Cherry, Pecan, Dewber- 
ries, Raspberries, Strawherries, Figs, Grapes, etc. 
STOCK FIRST CLASS—GUARANTEED. 
Prices low, but surely will be higher. Why let your 
orchard go down, or why pay higher prices next 

year? Write today for special offer. 


NORTH STATE NURSERY CO., JULIAN, N. C. 

















We sell on Installment Plan—Best varieties. Apple 
Peach Trees, lew as Se; Grapevines, 3c; Shrubs, 1lvc; 
Evergreens, 25c. 72-F log free. Benton County 
Nursery, Box 509, rien Arkansas 








Yellow and Blood 
ears, Plums, Cherries, 
Ornamentals. Free catalog. 
Box 108, Cleveland, Tenn. 


Seeds 
Austrian Peas, 220 pounds, $11.00; Hairy witch, 5 
7: : 


pounds, $19.80; f.o.b, Savannah; original bag 
Bush, Albany, Georgia. 


Peach and Apple Trees, 5¢ and up. 
Red Delicious. Grapevine, 3c. 
Nuts, Pecans, Berries, 
Tennessee Nursery Compin 














Hardy Alfalfa Seed. $5.00; Grimm Alfalfa, $7.00; 
Swee ‘lover, $3.00. All 60-pound bushel; track, Con 





cordia. Return seed if not satisfied. Geo. 
Cencordia. Konsas 


Bowman, 





Red Clover, $6.00; Alfalfa, $4.50; Sweet Clover, 
$3.00: Timothy, $3.25; mixed Timothy and Alsike Clo- 
ver, $4.25. All per bushel. 3ags free. Samples and 








$1.00 thousand; postpaid. Mrs. E, S. Welborn, Pine- catalog upon request. Standard Seed Company, 9 East 
crest Farm, Thomasville, N. €. Fifth St., Kansis City, Missouri. 
Millions Frostproof, Certifiel, Disease Free Cabbase Field Seeds—Direct from the producing section. Red 


—Wakefiel(s, 





lat varieties; Onion. 100% a plants. 









Best live delivery guaranteed. Olcest Virginia growers, 
Quick Shipments. 75c thousand; 10,000, $6.00; 25,000. 
$14.00. Joe’s Plant Co., Franklin, Va. 

Plants—Best Grade Frostproof c¢ abbage, Onions— 
Leading varieties. Certified; ae ». Set better 
plants for profit. 300, 50c; 500, , $1.00; 





paid. Collect: 2,000,’ $1.40: 5,000, $2.75: 10.000, ‘85. 
Quick delivery. Maple Grove Farms, Franklin, Va. 





10 Million ‘‘Frostproof’’ Cabbage Plants—Early Jer 
sey, Charleston Wakefield, Flat Dutch. Special De 
cember prices: 60c¢ thousand; 5,000, $2.50. Onion Plants 
75 Hand picked and good delivery guaran- 


75e thousand. 
teed. Old Dominion Plant Company, Franklin, Va 


Ginseng 
Wild Ginseng Roots Wanted. CC, Fezler, 
New York 





Patchogue, 





Kudzu 


Grow Kudzu—One planting lasts a lifetime. No cul- 
tivation, no fertilization, no liming. Easily eradicated. 
Profitable crops begin second year. A legume, rebuilcis 








poor land. Choice plants, 20c each, postpaid. Wriie 
for iniormation, quantity prices, and free samples 
Kudzu feed. Kudzu Farms, Barnesville, Ga. 
° 
Raspberries 

State Inspected, Latham asp berry Pinnie— Prepaid: 
59. $1. 00, 1,000, $15.6 Brule Valley 
Nursery, Brule, BSCR S 





Strawberries 
Two Million Choice Missionary, Klondyke Plants— 
$1.50 thousand. A. B. McRee, Soddy, Tenn. 





Missionary 
1,000, $1.75; 


Klondyke, 
prepaid. C 


Aroma—250, 60c; 500, 90c: 
Oliver, Castleberry, Ala. 








Frostproof Winter 
500, 60c; 1,000, 90c. 
Georgia. 





Heading Cabbage Plants—C.o.d.: 
Lewiston Plant Farm, Lewiston, 





Frostproof Cabbage Plants—Leading varieties: 75¢ 
thousand. Bermuda Onion, $1.00. Quitman Potato Co., 
Quitman, Georgia. 





Cabbage and Collard Plants—500, 50c; 1,000, T75c; 
5.000, $3.00. Fine pisnee Quick service. Mitchell 
Plant Co., Thomasville, 





Millions Frostproof Cabbage Plants—60c thousand; 
Collard, 60c; Bermuda Onion, 90c. Pay when received. 
Wholesale Plant Co., Quitman, Ga. 


Blakemore, Missionary, Klondyke, and Aroma Straw- 
berry Plants, Chattanooga Nurseries, Chattanooga, Tenn 





Certified Missionary, Klomlyke, and Aroma Straw- 
berry Plants—$:.00 thousand, prepaid. J. S. liver, 





Castleberry, Alabama. 
Strawberry Plants — Klondyke, Missionary, Blake- 
more—$1.50 thousand, express collect; $1.85, prepaid. 


V. P. Basham, Mountainburg, Ark. 





Klondyke and Missi 
Mastodon, Everbearing, 
Mountainburg, 


Strawberry Plants, Certified 
ary, $1.75 per 1,000. prepaid. 
$1.00 per 100, prepaid. Reves Basham, 
Arkansas. 








Million Frostproof Cabbage Plants—1,000, $1.00: 
500, 65¢c; prepaid. 93 75c thousand. 


Express orders, 
Southampton Plant Co., Courtland, Va. 





Extra Nice Wakefield Cabbage Plants—$1.00 thou- 
sand, postpaid; 5,000, $3.00, express. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Mrs, Lona Drake, Franklin, Va 





Millions Cabbage and Onion Plants—All_ varieties: 
500, 70c; 1,000, $1.00; postpaid 5,000, 3.50, ex- 
pressed. Virginia Plant Farm, Courtland, Va. 





Best varle- 
Write for wholesale 
Walters, Virginia. 


Millions Nice Frostproof Cabhace Plants— 
ties. 300, 40c; 1,000. 90c; prepaid. 
prices. Rey. Elisha Bradshaw, 





Spring Heading Early Jersey and Aacanieston Wake- 
field Cabbage Plants—500, 75c: $1.25: 5.000 
$4.75: nostpaid. E. Morris & a, > N. c 





Lone Island Strain Early Jersey Wakefield Cahbace 
Tonts—Cold hardened: good plants, not trash. 95c¢ per 
thousand, delivered: cash with order. R. P. Stegall Co., 
Marshville, N. C 


30 Million Strawberry Plants—Missionary, thousand, 
1.60. Prompt shipment. Quality guaranteed. Write 
for catalog, and quantity prices, All varieties. Judsonla 
Plant Growers’ Association, Judsonia, Arkansas. 


and Mammoth Clover, Alsike, Timothy, Alfalfa, Sweet 
(lover, Blue Grass, Red Top, and all other rieties. 
Northwestern Ohio grown. Free from noxious weeds; 
high purity tests. Farmers, order placed now will save 
you money. Samples gladly sent. Fagley Seed Co., 
Archbold, Ohio. 








Cotton 


Heavy Fruiter and Sure Crop Cottons—Bargain seed 
prices. Manley’s, Carnesville, Ga 





Blue Ribbon Big Boll, 
winner. W. H. Kirkwood, 


Storm Proof Coton Erlae 
Bennettsville, S. 


THREE BALES PER ACRE 


Record. More Cotton on Less Acres. 

Write for neal ae Price on HEAVY FRU TE R 
id FREE SEED Offer. 

VANDIVER SEED CO., 





LAVONIA, GA. 





Most Wonderful Cotton Known—Get free bushel offer 
Five names appreciated. Seed Farms, Danielsville, Ga 


BEST SELECTED COTTON SEED 


GREAT VALUES 
DIXIE PRIDE, DIXIE WILT RESIS- 
TANT, DIXIE RUCKER, AND DIXIE 
NEW DEAL VARIETIES. WRITE 
FOR DESCRIPTION AND PRICES. 


DIXIE SEED CoO., COMER, GA. 











Write for Advance Information and Special Prices on 
Marett’s Pedigreed Strains of Cotton Seed—Record 
yields and prize winners. Marett Farm and Seed 
Company, Westminster, s. C¢ 


Poultry and Eggs 
Baby Chicks 


Blood Tested Chicks. Jones Hatchery, Gallatin, Tenn, 





Baby Chicks want Se alla each. Write Unger’s 


Hatchery, Saluda, 





Reils, Barred Rocks, Cornish Game, White L 


. . ; -chorns 
Barris Hatcheries, Pelham, Ca ‘ 





Chicks—Leading breeds for Broilers or Sti rck—R 


ably priced. Reinhart’s Hatchery, New 


Salisbury, Ing 
Parks Barred Rocks, 

Stock and chicks. Permit D33. E. R 
Hin, W. 


as 
Anonas— 
Maxwell, Pink 





White Wryandott 
N 





Baby Chicks— 
Blood testex!. 
Hartsville. S 


-Rhode Island Reds, Barred Rocks— 
Write for prices. Pee Dee Hatchery 
Cc. : 

















Blood Tested Re arred, White Rocks- -100, $6.25 
heavy mixed, $5. prepaid, live delivery.  Satills 
Warms, Waycross. Ga. 

Tested Chicks—Daily shipments. Prepaid, live de- 


livery guaranteed. Bargain prices. Woodlawn Hatch- 
eries, 510 Piedmont Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 





Chicks — Blood Tested — Thousands 
Barred and White Rocks, Orpingtons. 
teel. Pullets for sale. 


Weekly—Reas, 
t Delivery guaran- 
Capital Farms, Columbia, S. C. 





State Blood Tested Broiler Chicks—RBarred Rocks 

Reds, and cross breeds, $7.50 per hundred, prepaid 

tion mae anteed. North State Hatchery, Greens. 
Carolina. 









———____. 
100% Blood Tested; Virginia Certified; 93% 
livebility. Hatches every week. We pay postarce 
Write for prices on quantity you desire. Mossanutten 
Farms Hatehery, Box K-560, Harrisonburg, Va 





DIXIE BIRMINGHAM HATCHED 
ICKS 
CHICKS FROM HARDY, NORTHERN STOCK, 
Blood Tested—High Production—Missouri Bred. 
50 100 
50 $6.50 





English White Leghorns .. .. $2.00 $3.50 
Reds, Orpingtons, Wy andottes $2. 00 $3.50 
Barred and White Rocks.........$2.00 $3.50 
a eee ers $1.90 $3.25 $5.7: 





00% Live Delivery. 
DIXIE HATCHERIES, 
213 North 24th Street, Birmingham, Ala. 


Prep: 





Single Comb Reds, Barred 
White, Buff Rocks, Orpingtons, White Wyandottes. 
Large English Leghorns — Hatching weekly. Write 
Clover Valley Poultry Farm, Box 22, Ramsey, India ina 

Chicks — Blood Tested, U — Leghorns, Ror oks, 
Reds, Orpingtons, Wyandottes, 100, 5.40. Grade A 
quality, 100, $5.90; 500, $28.00. Special quality, 
$7.90. Catalog free. Booth Farms, Box 827, Clinton, 
Missouri, 


Purebred, Blood Tested 











Blood teeter. Chicks, c.o.d.—Immediate shipments, 
Leghorns, Anconas, heavy assorted, $4.75; White, But 
He arred Rocks, Reds, Orpingtons, Wyandottes, Minorcas, 

4 





.45: assorted, i Greene County Hatchery 
Springfield, Missouri. 

Poultry Tribune — Leading Magazine fer Poultry 
Raisers—All the newest methods explained. Next i-sue 


announces $1,500.00 Chick Growing Contest. a chance 
to win cash prize. Five years, $1.00; one year 
Poultry Tribune, Dept. 68-C, Mount Morris, Tiitnols. 
Big, Husky Chicks Now Ready. —Rhode Island Recs 
Barred Rocks, Buff Orpingtons, White and Silver Lace 
Wyandottes, 25, $1.75: 50, $3.00; 100, $5.75; 
$16.50. Heavy mixed, $4.95 per hundred. Prep: 1 
live delivery guaranteed. Florence Hatchery, Florence, 
Alabama, 












75,000 Chicks Weekly — Hatched in Giant Electric 
Smith Incubators. Our motto: ‘‘Good Stock, Gool 
Equipment. Better Chicks.’”’ Eighteen standard bree) 
to choose from. Guaranteed to live 14 days, and priced 
as low as ordinary chicks. Write for free catalog. 
Pavis Poultry Farm, Route 16, Ramsey, Indiana. 





‘“‘Atz’s Famous Blood Tested Chix’’—20 popular va- 
rieties. This is our ninth year to hlood test for Bacil- 
liary White Diarrhea, the most dreaded disease in baby 
chicks. We are also very particular about the cullins 
and parent mating. Each egg set must weigh 2 ounets 
or over. Free catalog for the asking. Atz’s Blue Mound 
Ifatcheries, Milltown, Indiana. 





Bantams 
Silkies, Partridge Cochins—Cheap. H. H. Smith, 
Ashland, Va. 





Brahmas 
Exhibiticon Standard Light Brahmas—Cockerels, Pul- 
lets. Wm. Schrader, Shaffer, Kansas, 





Cornish 
Dark Cornish or ookerele—62. 50 each. 
Lexington, N. 


John Q. Finch, 





Orpingtons 
A Limited Number of S. C. Buff Orpington Cockerels 
and Pullets. Miss Julia P. Jones, Tobaccoville, N. 


y 
Plymouth Rocks 
Protheroe’s Barred Rocks — Cockerels, $1.50 each. 
From Blood-tested and State Certified stock. Mrs. 
Protheroe, Rustburg, Virginia. 








PIEDMONT PEDIGREED 
CLEVELAND BIG BOLL COTTON 
WITH A RECORD OF 30 BALES ON 10 ACRES 

THAT HAS NEVER BEEN BEATEN 
A CARD WILL BRING FULL DESCRIPTION 

AS WELL AS OUR REDUCED PRICE ON 
FALL DELIVERIES 
PIEDMONT PEDIGREED SEED FARM, 


. Smith, Owner and Manager, 
COMMERCE, GEORGIA. 





Lespedeza 


Sericea—Sow unhulled seed in December for good re- 
sults. 10 pounds, $3.00. Lonok Seed Co., Mooresville, 
North Carolina. 





Strawberry Plants—New lower prices. Better varie- 
ties. Townsend’s Big Money Saving Catalog—the most 
beautiful and valuable book ever mailed free. Send 
names six friends who grow strawberries or other small 
fruits. You will receive your copy by return mail. 
Townsend’s Nurseries, 70, Salisbury, Maryland. 





Certified Strawberry Plants—Missionary, Blakemore. 
Klondyke, Aroma—Prepaid: 250, $1.00: 500, $1.50; 
1900, $2.25. F.o.b.: 1,000, $1.75: 2,000, up, at $1.50. 
New ‘Southland, Progressive Everbearing — 100, 75c: 
1,000, $4.50: prenaid. Promot shipments. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Sinclair Nurseries, Dayton, Tenn. 





® 
Youngberries 
Youncherries—400 crates ner acre. 
wine, jellies. Plants: 100, $8.00; 
Nurseries, Perkinston. Miss. 


Tinequated = for 
500, $12.00. Interior 





Frostproof Cabbage and Collar’ Plants—Immediate 
shipment. Cabbage, $1.00 per 1.000; Collard, 75e per 
1.0) Good large plants guaranteed. Schroer Plant 
Farms, Valdosta, Ga. 





New Patented Thornless Younghberry—Dozen plants, 
$1.50, postnaid. Outstanding new herries an field 
seed. Circulars. Write, Sunnyland Plantations, Ash- 
land, Georgia. 





Millions Frostproof Cabbage Plants—Wakefields, Flat 
Mitch; Onion Plants: 5 Se: 1,000, $1.00; postpaid. 
Exnress. 60e thousand. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Plant Co,, Franklin, Va. 


Nursery Stock 
For Sale—Boxwood, English. Ben Hodges, Route 4, 
Danville, Va. 


Peas 


New Crop Mixed Peas—$1.25 bushel; Irons or Brab- 
hams, $1.35; freight paid on 10 bushels or more; check 
with order. Address either of following. Lightsey 
Brothers, Brunson, S c Edward ai Hannah, Gifford, 
S.C. Olin J. Salley, Salley, S. 








Tobacco 


Tobacco Planthed Purners—Literature free. 
Burner Company, Munfordville, Kentucky. 


Vance 








Pheasants 
Mutants — Most Beautiful yame Bird — $1.00, up? 


Pheasantry, Pendleton, S. 





cae 


Pigeons for Sale. Floyd Medlin, Pinehurst. 





Turkeys 
Giant Bronze—International Pe. 
Sunnyside, Jonesville, Va. 


Circular free. 





Mammoth Bronze Turkeys—Bird Bros. direct. Mrs. 
E. T. Redfern, Peachland, “i 





Bronze Turkeys—At 30¢ per pound on foot. Miss 
Julia P. Jones, Tobaccoville, N. C. 





Mammoth Bronze Turkeys —Direct from Bird Bros. 
Mrs. W. D. Gulledge, Peachland, 





Bronze Turkeys — From Blue Ribbon Winners. 
Grasberger’s Turkey Farm, Bumpass, Va. 





Yarge Bronze Turkeys—Beautifully marked. Toms, 
$5.00: Hens, $3.50. Mrs. George Eggborn, Brightwoot. 
Virginia. 

Selected Purebred Mammoth Bronze Turkeys Hens. 
4.50: Toms, $6.00 to $7.00. Welchlin Brothers. 
Farmville, Va. 








— 

Bonanza, Jamaica. Cash, Orinoco, ae ® Dollar, and , —Prices reason 

Yellow Mammoth. Treated, ounce, 50c. H. P. Webb, ae eee Se — —— Hester, 
Route 5, Durham, N. C. Wurdle Mills, N. ¢. 





The Best Tobacco Seed that Grow—Huggins Improved 
Jamaica Wrapner has record $800.00 ner acre: three- 
year average, $650.00 ner acre. Easy to cure into very 
highest class bricht tobacco. Seed very carefully selected. 
Recleaned, tested. Ounce, 50c: pound, $5.00; treated, 
ounce, 60c; pound, $6.00. Buy direct from grower and 
be sure of best. Genuine, pure seed, other leading varie- 
ties, such as Gold Dollar, Virginia Bright Leaf, Yellow 
Mammoth, Big Leaf Cash. All pure and true to type. 
Huggins, Route 3 


Ounce, 50c; pound, $5.00. F. W. 
Fayetteville, N. C. 





usby’s Bronze Turkeys Won All Flonors_ at Ouse 
County Tair—Stx blood lines; unrelated stock. Tasby 
Turkey Warm, Owenton, Ky. 
= 
Mammoth Bronze—State championship awards 2 years. 
Toms, $7.50; Hens, $5.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Rainbow Farm, Pikeville, N. C. 
—— 


B50 Perera Bronze Turkeys—Beautiful Plumage— 
25- vane Toms, $7.00; Hens, $4.50. Bulletin 
w. POslokan, Rustbure. Virginia. 
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maper ‘Strain Bronze—Vacci inated, 
Lee 














, delivered to express company here. 
¥ Farms, Flat Rock, N. 








these wonderful ‘birds, our 








an supply winners and Biperb preedard: 








ya Poultry Gupelies 


Brooder — Home-made. 


1 Ss. 
Circular free. R. Beek, Sullivan, 








Livestock 
Duroc-J erseys — 


Registered in buyer’s name. 
00 














ristered Essex—aAll ages. 





Hampshires" 














Write for Hog Book. 








Poland-Chinas 




















hogs: we have ever offered the public. 











have freshened and some are 
c “nag ge 





























One Roan and One nee BpOr vars. Bull Calves—Reg- 
€. 








Persian Kittens—Cheap 





verrete ee females, 8 rat hunters, 











Two or More Breeds 


Highest Quality, Purebred Guernsey Bulis and Heif- 














NOTICE:—IN ORDERING 


DOGS ON TRIAL 
the buyer is required to return dogs ,within the 











¥) renin, Oe: iets, nse 








rerelsreed Coll “Puppies — — Ma m9 $15.00, $20.00; 
a. 


SE Obion Bottoms—Satisfaction 





irview. ” Farm, Lawrenceville, Gé 

















and Rat Terrier Puppies— 
7.” Chestnut, Chanute, Kansas. 


Fox, and Rabbit seeds for 
p— Ratistac tion | guaranteed. P, 

















as Best Renneie- ~All Binge by I Hounds— 





t ns ae nna Nut Bowiatored Black and 
15.00 


Xeston Avenue, Fort Worth, 





Free literature showing 
| State os interested. 
y. 





Dogs 


World’s Largest Hound Kennels Offers Quality Hunt- 
wd Dogs—Sold cheap. Trial allowed. Literature free. 
Dixie Kennels, Inc., B-350, Herrick, Illinois. 





Free Dog Book—Polk Miller’s Famous Dog Book on 


diseases of dogs. Instructions on feeding, care, and 
breeding, with symptom chart. 48 pages. Illustrated, 
Write for free copy. Polk Miller Products Corp., 


1026 W. Broad St., 


Miscellaneous 


Maternity and 
girls. Expense 
mount Hospital, 


Richmond, Va. 








Adoptions—Seclusion for its 
reduced by working. Addres F: 
4907 East 27th, Kansas City, aissourt. 


Agents—Salesmen 
Sell Farm Necessity—Prosper. Turner Ditcher Co., 
Birming am, Ala. 


Fruit_ Trees for Sale—Agents- wanted. 











~ Concord Nur- 












series, _ Dept. 25, Concord, qa. 
“Make Products. Yourself — Formula catal g¢ free. 
“‘Kemico,’’ B-24, Parkridge, Dlinois. 









Soaps, 


ts Extracts, "a $s, 
iiiecers Supply St. 


ig Pr 
pplies. Company, 212 


Louis, Missouri, 


1,000 








Toiletries — 
Jobbers, 


rgains — Dry 
Agents — Undersell _ sto 
504 B S. Crawford, Chic 

Colored People—Big Money—Sell New Hair Straight- 
ener—-Upwards $25.00. Free case offer. Valmor, 
5249-PF Cottage Grove, Chicago. 


“ods, Notions, 
Free catalog. 












own Be ain Store 
Everything supplied. 





Tremendous Profits — Start your 
i Yew and used clothing. 
68- PZ Roosevelt, Chicago. 








Shoe—Ends tired, ach- 
Sells on sight. Sample 
Akron, Ohio. 


Foot Cushion Fits in 
Delightiul sensation, 
Kristee Mfg., Box 2502, 


Strange 
ing feet. 
Outfit Free. 





Cash Income Daily Resilvering Mirrors at Home—Re- 
plating autolight reflectors, tableware, ete. Outfit fur- 
nished. Write, Sprinkle, Plater, 530, Marion, Indiana. 





Sell Fruit Trees—Farmers and others wanted to sell 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees. Good side line. Perma- 
nent job. Ask for particulars. Concord Nurseries, 
Dept. 35, Concord, Ga. 





Make Money Selling Lacassia Toilet Preparations, 
Perfumes, Extracts, Spices, Medicines, Etc.—Write for 
free sample Veg, Oil Soap and agents’ terms. Lacassian 


Co., Dept. 46, St. Louis, Missouri. 





$2.00 Hourly with New, 8 Cream that mends 





sientific 





Help Wanted—Male 


Men Wanted—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
you to be an expert automobile 

job. The cost to 
For free booklet write 


ville. Let us train 
mechanic and help you get a good 
you is small. No negroes taken 


Nashville Auto School, Dept. 237. Nashville, Tenn 





Wanted—Men to Leagn Barbering—The drafted code 
with 


under the N.R.A. means more jobs, 
guaranteed salaries. Here is an opportunity of a life- 
time. Don’t pass it up. 
Address nearest branch. 
43% Peachtree St., 


shorter hours, 


Dept. P.F. Moler 
N.E., Atlanta, Ga.; 81 





St., Memphis, Tenn., or 810 N. Sixth St., St. Louis, 
Missouri. 
Honey 
Delicious Comb Honey—Six 5-pound pails, $2.90. 


J. O. Hallman, Blackshear, Ga. 


Write for free booklet today. 
System, 
S. Second 





Pocket Radio 


“Pocket Radio,’’ $2.00—Descriptive literature, 10c. 
Neil Tasker, Shamokin, Pennsylvania. 





Popcorn 
Supergold Popcorn — Highest quality; extraordinary 
expansion. Five- and ten-pound bags, 10c pound; 100 





pounds, 84%c; 50 one pounders in cellophane, boxed, 
lle; f.o.b. here, Prompt shipment. J. W, Hadden, 
Hickory, Miss. 
Printing 
275 Envelopes or Letterhe ads—Printed, $1.00. Wom- 
ble’s, Liberty, N 








Choice oer gage Honey—1933 crop. 


Twelve 10-pound 








pails, prepaid 10.00. Sample, 15c. H. Sudbury, 
Natchitoches, Louisiana. 
° 
Hosiery 
Ladies’, Men’s, Children’s Hosiery $1.75 dozen, 


First Quality. 


postpaid. Guaranteed 
1 Sales Company, 


bargain sheets. L. S. Asheboro, N. 


500 Envelopes, $1.45—Printed, 
James Williams, Yadkinville, N. C 
500 Sixteen-pound White Sond Letterheads and 500 
Envelopes Printed and e stpaid, $2 Reynold’s Print 
Skop, Tobaccoville, N 


500 Letterheads, $1. 
delivered. 




















Quilt Pieces 


Pieces—100 Big, Fast-color Prints—20c; 200, 
Remnant Mart, Centralia, Illinois. 


Quilt 
35¢: postpaid. 





Write for latest 
Cc. 





Lime 


Mascot (Dolomitic) Magnesium Limestone cen be "sed 
maintain the soil’s 
with econ- 
fertilizer-limestone 
Ask you feertilizer 
Magnesium Limestone of recog- 
American Limestone 


jointly with any fertilizer and will 
supply of lime and magnesia with certainty, 
omy, and with least effort when 
mixtures are incorporated each year. 
dealer to supply Mascot 
nized value in your 
Company, Knoxville, 


fertilizers. 
Tennessee. 





Machinery 





irain Grinding Mills—Buy from factory; cheaper. 
American Corn Mill Company, Winston-Sa 1lem, i, &x 
Saw Mills, Planers, Edgers, Turner? 


sane Saws. 


Mfg. Company, Statesville, N. 





Medical 


Ruptured?—For Perfect Support—Write to 
a a Company, 2 Elderfield Building, N 
Falls 


Smith 








Novelties 
Beads and Novelties—Send stamp for list of bargains. 
Elm Bead Co., 1537 Elm St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Of Interest to Women 











all cloth easily, quickly, ir without needle and Handmade Patchwork Quilts Bought ani Sold—Send 
thread. Stands laundering. 1 _ Sample, Sew-No-  10c¢ for information. Dixiecraft Industries, Box 65, 
More Co., Dept. M-860, Cincinnati, Ohio. Rome, Georgia. 
Samples and Sales Kit Free—Write for our big free 
offer, and catalog of over 150 daily necessities. Make Old Gold Wanted 
big money selling your friends and neighbors. Clyde Mone ee ae x " 
Ae ’ By »y by Return Mail for Old Gold Teeth, Dental 
Collins Chemical Co., Dept. P, Memphis, Tenn. Bridges, Jewelry. Increased market price xuaranteed.. 
Marvels: Two Magic Cosmetic Lines— Old reliable firm. Free information. Standard Gold 


1933’s Money 
For white and colored. 
nts doing wonderful. 
ite Keystone Laboratories, 
Tennessee. 





No money or experience neede.l. 
Free samples and sample case. 
Dept. PF-3, Memphis, 








If You Want to Make Money Quickly in a Pleasant 
Business of Your Own—Send me your name immedi- 
ately. Wonderful epportunity to make 5.00 a day 


Particulars free. *hibert Mills, 
Ohio. 


without risking a cent. 
3980 Monmouth, Cincinnati, 





Men or Women! — Look After Local Coffee and Tea 
Route—Call on homes with 300 highest quality neces- 
sities. Spare or full time. No investment. Permanent, 
Good starting pay. Rapid promotion. Blair Labora- 
tories, Dept. P-17, Lynchburg, V 





Agents—Smash Go Prices—Santos Coffee, 12c pound. 
4 ounces Vanilla, size Tonic, 14c. Razor 
Blades, 5 for 8%c. 100 Sticks Chewing 
Christmas Cards, 21 in box, 14c. 150 other bargains. 

t, 











Experience unnecessary. Write, Carnation Co. 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

Don’t Be a Job Hunter—Start Your Own Business 
on Our Capital—No hard times, no lay-offs; always 
your own boss. Hundreds average $5,000 annual sales 
year after year. We supply stocks, equipment on credit ; 
some 235 home necessities, Selling experience unneces- 


sary. Wonderful opportunity to own pleasant, dignified 





work, backed by $17,000,000 world-wide industry. For 
cornet information, write Rawleigh Co., Dept 
-PGF, Freeport, Illinois. 
Apples 
Truckers, Take Notice!—Plenty of the finest apples 
we have Flat Top Manor Orchards, 


had in 
N. 


years. 
Blowing Rock, Cc 





Auto Supplies 
Pumping; Lessen Gas Consumption; In- 
»ression—-One Tube Ringanvalve Seal will 
, one dollar, postpaid. Grawall Company, 
Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Batteries 


Edison Batteries for Lighting 
Write, 553 Peeples St., SW, Atlanta, 


Stop Oil 
crease Cc 
do it. P 
North 








Plants — Sacrifice. 








including 
Battery 


$44.00, up, 
Home Light 


Plant Batteries 
5 Year guarantee. 
Illinois. 


New Light 
old batteries. 
Co., Albers, 





Refining Company, 
Indiana. 


448 Lemcke Building, 


Indianapolis, 





Cash for Gold Teeth, Watches, 
value paid day shipment received. Ss 
teecl or shipment cheerf'ully returned. 
States Government. Information free. 
Smelting & Refining Co., 536 Mallers 





sfaction guaran- 


Bldg., Chicago. 


Jewelry—100% full 


Licensed by United 
Chicago Gold 





Old Money Wanted 


Highest Prices Paid for Indian Head Pennies— 
dime for list of those wanted. Coin Shoppe, Box 40 
Ottawa, Illinois. 











Up to $15.00 Each for Certain Indian Head Pennies 
Send dime for list of these wanted. Coin-Shop, “P, 
Springfield, Missouri. 





Old Money Wanted—Will pay $100.00 for 1894 Dime, 
S. Mint; $50.00 for 1913 Liberty Head Nickel 
Buffalo). Big premiums paid for all rare coins. 
4e for Large Coin Folder. May mean 


you. Numismatic Co., Dept. 645, Fort Worth, 


(not 
Send 
much profit to 
Texas, 





Patchwork 


Choice Cottons, Silks, Velvets—Any 
postage. Joseph Demenkow, Abington, 


Mass, 





4 pounds, $1.00; 





Patent Attorneys 
Patents — Reasonable terms. Book and 
L. F. Randolph, Dept. 382, Washington, D, ¢ 


advice free. 
x 





PATENTS -— SMALL IDEAS MAY HAVE 

LARGE commercial possibilities. 

Write immediately for information on how to proceed 

and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ form. eG de are dan- 

gerous in patent matters. CLARENCE A. O’BRIEN, 
77-X Adams Building, Washington, D. C, 





Practical Inventions Now Salable Before Patenting— 








What have you? Guarened Institute, 516 Barrister 
Building, Washington, D, 

Patents—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
linian), Registered Patent Lawyer, McLachlen Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. Honorable methods. 

Personal 

Old Age Pension Information — Send stamp. Judge 

Lehman, Humboldt, Kansas. 





Save Money on Your Batteries—-The best farm light 
battrey replacement for you is a Universal. Built right, 
and backed by over 30 years of fair dealing. Fully 
guaranteed. There is a Universal for every make and 
type of plant. Free Battery Guide and new low prices! 
Write for them today. No obligation. Carolina Willys 
Light Co., Distributors, Laurinburg, N. C. 


Bees and Bee Supplies 
Beeswax—Worked into bee comb foundation or ac- 
cepted in trade for bee supplies. Lowest prices. Big 

catalog free. ‘Gulf Coast Bee Co., Houma, La. 


Books 
Free Book—Elijah Coming Before Christ. 
Mission, Rochester, N. Y. 








S. Megiddo 





For Exchange 
Will Trade Five-passenger Sedan, Late Model—For 
team of farm mares. Car good for five years’ service. 
John E. Kirbye, Route 2, Beaverdam, Va. 


. . 
Frog Raising 

“Raise Frogs for Us!’’ (Spare Time!) 

Little water. Little space. No food to buy. Illustrated 

nook, ‘Fortune in Frogs,’’ Free. American Frog 
Canning Company, (160), Orleans, Louisiana. 


Fu-s 
Let Us Tan and Make Up Your Furs and Hides— 
Turn your Wool into Blankets for you. Fur Tannery, 
Mineral, Virginia. 








Good pay! 








New 








Grinding 
We Specialize on Grinding 
Blades, Clippers, Shears. 
Works, Birmingham, Ala. 


Help Wanted—Female 


Wanted—Ladies to Learn Beauty Culture—The drafted 
Code under the N.R.A. means more jobs, shorter hours, 
with guaranteed salaries. Here is an opportunity of a 
life time. ‘Don’t pass it up. Write for free booklet 
today. Address nearest branch. Dept. P.F. Motes 
System, 43% Peachtree St. N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 8. 
Second St., Memphis, Tenn., or 810 N. Bixih” ‘st, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


Safety Razor 
Grinding 


ae, 
Birmingham 








Photo Finishing 
Free Developing — Prints, 3c to 5c. 
Drawer 1112, Birmingham, Ala. 


White Co., 





Cards from Your 


Unionville, Missouri. 


Six Christmas 
Summers, 


Negatives — 25c. 





Rolls Developed Free — Prints, 3c to 6c. 
Studio, Drawer 1311, Birmingham, Ala. 


Wilson 








Trial Offer — Your First Roll Film Developed and 
Printed, 20e. Kiphart Studio, Fairfield, Ala. 

99 Reprints, 25c. Films developed, two prints each 
negative, 25e. Skrudland, 4118-A Overhill, Chicago 





Rolls Developed, 


Printed—25c. Reprints, 3c. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Cc, 


Sandhills Photo Shop, Aberdeen, N. 





Films De veloped, 


8 Guaranteed Prints, 
coin. Wester 


*hoto Service, Galesburg 





Tilinois. 


Two Enlarge- 








Two Free Enlargements With 


Films FE 
Century Photo Service, Box 829, 


Developed, 
Se. coin. 
Wisconsin. 








Special Trial Offer—Your 
fe: prints, 2c each. Moser & Son, Dept. 
Hills, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


next kodak film developed, 
7. Walnut 





Any Photo Hand Colored in Natural Colors. Enlarge 








merts made. ional Photo Coloring Co., 1330 Hyde 
Park Blvd., R220 Chicago, Illinois 

Trial Offer—Roll films developed correctly, 5¢e; high 
floss prints, 3c each. F. R. Photo Co., Dept. F. 


1503 Lincoln Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Films Developed—5c per roll. Prints, 3¢ each. As! 


for Special Bargain List. 


Company, 153 Bell Avenue, Roanoke, Va. 


Roanoke Photo Finishing 





Free—For every 


finished on double weight Portrait Paper Free. 
finishing that satisfies. Velox quality prints, 
forever. Roll films developed, 10¢ per roll. 
5e, and 6c each. These 
like portraits from your own k 
fail to get one. ‘‘Lollar’s,’ 
ham, Alabama. 





dollar spent at Lollar’s for Kodak 
Finishing and Supplies, you get one 8x10 Bolargemans 


they live 
Prints, 4c, 
Coupon Enlargements are life- 
film negatives. Don’t 
* P. O. Box 2622, Birming- 


only 69c. Large 
Beautiful Silks 

designs free with 

Illino’s. 


Quilt Pieces—2 pounds (15 yards), 
print pieces, fast colors. Sent c.o.d 
or Velvets, 2 pounds, $1.00. 12 quilt 
order. Remnant Store, Box 129, Marion, 





Roofing 
ROOFING—ALL KINDS 
DIRECT FROM FACTORY 
BUY YOUR ROOFING NOW—DIREC Lx ROM 

THE FACTORY—FREIGHT PA 
GALVANIZED CORRUGATED inert: 
GALVANIZED V CRIMP ROOFING. 
GALVANIZED INTERLOCKING STEEL 

SHINGLES 
ASPHALT ROOFING. 
VALLEY AND RIDGE CAP. 
AT BARGAIN PRICES. 
Write for FREE Samples and freight paid prices. 


ae i FENCE & ROOFING CO., 
DEPT. RALEI N.C; 


jako and Colleges 
Men-Women, Age 18-50—Interested in qualifying for 
future life-time Government Jobs. $105-$250 month. 
May secure valuable information free. Write, Instruction 
Bureau, 225, St. Louis, Mo., today. 


Situation Wanted 


White Girl— Age 24; college education; 
work in ers country home during winter. 
Raleigh, N. 


Wanted 
reference 
way, Chicago, 















desires 
Box 284, 








Position as Farm Foreman—Experience and 
furnished. W. T. Hall, 1622 Diversey Park- 
Illinois. 


Work Wanted—By a single man, American nation- 
ality; Protestant religion, Christian. Experienced in 
general stock and grain farming; familiar with the care 
and operation of tractors and farm machinery. Handy 
with tools. Will consider any kind of work. Will go 
anywhere. Warren Brown, Box 183, Apple Creek, Ohio. 








Syrup 
Fancy Sugar Cane Syrup—35-gallon barrels, $14.00; 
gallon cans, $6.50 dozen. Lee Patrick, Quitman, 











Tobacco 
Sale — Red Honeydew — 10 
Wingo, Ky. 


Tobacco pounds, 75c. 


Choate, 





10 Pounds Good, Mild, 
H. Wettstain, Chambers, Ky) 

Tobacco—Sample, 10c. See what we have before you 
buy. Troutt’s, DF 6, Hickory, Ky. 


ir-cured Smoking — 35c. 



































Economy Smoking, 15 pounds; Red Chewing, 10; 
Havana, 4— Either $1.00. F lavoring. Bert Choate, 
Hickman, Kentucky. 

Tobacco, Postpaid—Gu: nteed, Selected Red Leaf— 
Chewing, 10 pounds, $1. Smoking, $1.00, Norman 
Jolley, Dresden, Tenn. 

Kentucky’s Finest Aged, Air-cured Tobacco, Guaran- 
teed—8 pounds Chewing or 10 Smoking, $1.00, plus 
postage. Clifton Webb, Hawesville, Kentucky. 





Homespun Tobacco — Chewing, 5 pounds, 75c; 10. 
$1.40. Smoking, 10, $1.00. Satisfaction guarantee. 
Pay postman. United Farmers, Bardwell, Ky. 





Golden Cigarette Burley (Mild)—5 pounds, and box 
full size cigars, . Cigarette roller, papers free. 
Tobacco Exchange, B-468, Mayfield, Kentucky. 





Tobacco, Postpaid—Guaranteed aged mellow chewing, 
5 pounds, $1.15; 1 peut, $2.00. Smoking, 5 pounds. 
90c; 10 pounds, $1.5 W. B. Adams Pool, Sharon, 
Tennessee, 





Tobacco, 
good, Red 
Flavoring 
Dreslen, 


Postpaid, Guaranteed 2-Year old, extra 
Chewing, $1.35; extra Smoking, $1.10. 
recipe free. Hamlin, Route 3, 
Tenn. 


Minice 





-Hand picked. Chew- 
. 10 pounds, 
gloves free. 


Kentucky’s Guaranteed Redleaf— 
ing or Smoking, aged and mellowed in bulk 
$1.00. Manufacturing recipe and_ pair 
Kentucky Tobacco Farms, Murray, Ky. 





“Pride of Dixie’’ Cigarette or Pipe Burley, Mild-——5 
pounds and box 5c cigars, $1.00; cigarette roller, papers 
free. 10 Pounds Guaranteed Best Grade Chewing or 
Smoking, $1.00; manufacturing recipe, flavoring free. 
Doran Farms, Murray, Ky. 





Tobacco, Postpaid — 2 years old, high grade, fancy 
Redleaf Chewing, sweet and juicy, 24 to 28 inches long. 
hand picked. Chewing. 10 pounds, $1.50; 5, 90c. Best 
Smoking, 10, $1.10. Flavoring recipe for chewing free, 
3. J. Rogers, Dresden, Tenn. 

“Golden Heart,’’ Tennessee’s Finest Mellow 
Leaf—10 pounds Smoking, 3 sacks, and pipe, 
10 pounds Chewing, flavoring, recipe, 00; 5 
Cigarette Burley, box cigars. roller and papers, 
Farmers Sales Co., Paris, Tenn. 








Natural 
$1.00; 
pounds 
$1.09. 





on Your Tobacco — Enjoy Kentucky’s Pride— 

manufactured Chewing, 28 twists, sweet or nat- 
ural, 28 sacks Smoking, extra mild or natural. 
$1.00. 90 “full size sweet plugs, $1.00. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Murray Tobacco Co., Murray, Ky 


Wagons 
White Hickory Is the Best Wagon Made 
y and price-list. Also for buggies. 
Wagon Mfg. Co., East Point, Ga. 


Want to Buy 
Sound Mixed and Black Cowpeas. Louis Groh, Clay 
ank, Virginia. 
Ginseng Wanted—Highest market prices paid. 
H. Tanson, Ky 


oke Bird 
Tilley, 


Save 
Home 





Write for 
White 











Arden 






Dog Bargain for ~Cash—Describe 
Durham, N 


nt Br 
fully. R, J. 


























Wanted—Clean, dry, sifted Black Walnut Kernels. 
Also shipments Sour Cream. Highest market prices 
paid. Catawba Creamery, Hickory, N. C. 

Karly vu nited States and Confederate Stamps—Worth 
more on original envelopes. No offer till seen. Earn 
Christmas money. Search attie and old trunks. Ask 
friends. Dabney, Woodward Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 

Watch Repairing 
Expert Watch Repairing — Reasonable. By insured 


mail. Paul Crider, Jeweler, McKenzie, Tenn. 
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INTERPRETING THE Wortp’s News 
What Policies Should Farm Men and Women Fight For? 


gaat will meet again on January 3, 1934. 
It will be 
epoch marking one. 


a momentous session—possibly an 
The Senators and Represen- 


tatives will have both problems and opportunities almost , 


unequalled in American history, and for this reason will 
need the best thought and counsel of all good citizens. 

Furthermore, a new Congress is to be chosen next 
November, and (in most states) new Legislatures. And 
doth national and state governments are ready to con- 
sider all kinds of plans and programs for human progress 
and betterment—pians for which it would have been 
hopeless to get attention in other times. 

For all these reasons every reader should (1) care- 
fully study all promising measures for improving pres- 
ent conditions and (2) make a fight for the measures he 
thinks will help most. More farmers and farm women 
should be active in their party primaries and platform- 
making next year and more farmers should be elected to 
the Legislature and Congress. Furthermore, every farmer 
or farm woman should be a member of the Grange or 
Farm Bureau (or both), and help them in their fight for 
better laws. 


Eliminate Profit from Whiskey Selling 

O BEGIN with we should like for every man and 

woman reader to consider the need for fighting 
against the return of saloons and for the utter elimina- 
tion of “the profit motive” in handling alcohol. As we 
said in our April issue :— 

“We recently heard of one eminent religious 
leader saying in effect, ‘If liquor must be sold, I had 
rather have it sold by a saloon than our govern- 
ment.’ Such a statement may sound well but will 
not bear analysis. If whiskey is sold by the govern- 
ment, by agents who receive no profits from increas- 
ed sales, then temperance advocates can always pre- 
sent proposals to curb or abolish the drink evil and 
can count on having these proposals fairly consid- 
ered on their merits. But if saloons are reestablish- 
ed, operated by individual saloon keepers who know 
that the more drunkards they make and the more 
prostitutes they have alliance with, the more money 
in their pockets, then indeed we shall see once again 
in America the most powerful and unprincipled po- 
litical machine America has ever known—‘whiskey 
rings’ in every town and city buying, controlling, or 
intimidating city officials, county officials, Congress- 
men, United States Senators, and possibly even 
Presidents.” 

With the repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment the 
danger suggested in the last paragraph is one that good 
citizens must fight against in every state. As we said 
still earlier—in July, 1932 :— 

“If liquor selling is ever resumed in any state 
three things should be insisted on: (1) All profits of 
manufacture and sale should go to the government ; 
no individuals should find it to their personal profit 
to increase drunkards and drunkenness as saloon 
keepers used todo. (2) A definite percentage of the 
profits should be used for an educational campaign 
to teach old and young the injurious effects of alco- 
hol on mind, body, and character. (3) All advertis- 
ing of liquor should be prohibited.” 


Keep Fighting for Honest Money 


O FIGHT everywhere against the return of saloons 

(by whatever name they may be called) —this seems 
to us one of the chief duties of Southern men and 
women. 


And next we would stress the duty of holding up 
the hands of President Roosevelt as he fights for “an 
honest dollar’—fights for the full realization of the 
principles he set forth on May 7, 1933, when he said :— 


“The administration has the definite objective of 
raising commodity prices to such an extent that those 
who have borrowed money will, on the average, be 
able to repay that money in the same kind of money 
which they borrowed.” : 

Through his gold-buying policy, President Roose- 
velt set out to fulfill his May 7 promise, but he has had 
to fight not only Wall Street, London, and Paris but 


By CLARENCE POE 


President, Progressive Farmer-Ruralist Co. 




















Let’s Lengthen Christmas! 


December Thoughts on the Enrichment of Life 


HERE are two things of course that we 

always recommend at Christmas time. First, 
reading the second chapter of Luke and Dickens’ 
Christmas Carol. Second, singing “It Came 
Upon a Midnight Clear’ and other beloved 
hymns of the season. At Christmas, too, every- 
one should read Dr. Henry van Dyke’s Christ- 
mas message (reprinted on another page) with 
its fine thought of keeping Christmas happiness 
in one’s heart all the year round. And that all 
of us at Christmas time should give special 
thought to the very old and the very young, to 
the sick and the needy, goes without saying. 

For the greater leisure of Christmas week, 
the writer usually reserves the pleasure of read- 
ing some eagerly anticipated volume—another 
Christmas habit we would commend to every- 
body. And now that the government is saying 
that there must be more leisure for everyone, 
why should not every subscriber give himself 
and his family the extra happiness of celebrating 
this Christmas a day or two longer than usual? 

















Ps 





much of America’s metropolitan press. For example, 
while American agriculture has been signally honored 
by having President Roosevelt choose America’s great- 
est agricultural economist, Dr. George F. Warren of 
Cornell, as one of his advisers, the city press has pic- 
tured Warren sometimes as a horticulturist and some- 
times as a poultry expert suddenly branching out into 
economics—when the fact is that for a quarter cen- 
tury he has been one of the profoundest students of 
economics America has produced. His monumental 
new book, Prices, would demonstrate that to any fair 
mind. 

Asked to present to the American press, the views of 
American farm organizations and farm _ publications 
when a committee representing them recently called on 
President Roosevelt in Washington, we summarized the 
situation as follows :— 


“Much is being said about ‘cheap money’ but the 
very phrase ‘cheap money,’ which is intended to sug- 
gest unfairness to creditors, clearly implies that 
there may be ‘dear money’ with tragic unfairness to 
debtors, and the facts are that American agriculture 
since deflation began has suffered from dear money. 
We insist that there can be no ‘cheap money’ until 
commodities pass the 1926 price level, or the average 
of 1920-1930, when the bulk of our public and pri- 
vate debts were contracted. Farmers do not ask for 
cheap money, but they do protest against the uniair- 
ness and continued injustice of dear money, and they 
do demand ‘honest money’ so that ‘those who have 
borrowed will, on the average, be able to repay that 
money in the same kind of money which they bor- 
rowed.’ How far American agriculture now is from 
that goal may be seen from the fact that farm prod- 
ucts are now only 56 per cent of 1926 prices.” 


Parity Prices for Full Normal Production 


BOARM ERS in our opinion must fight for the realiza- 
tion of parity prices—that is to say, prices which will 
give farm products the same average buying power they 
had in 1909-14—for the full normal production of a 
product and must not be content with such prices merely 
on the percentage consumed in this country. Even in 
1909-14 manufacturers and urban labor were better off 
than farmers, for manufactures even then had long 











been favored by the United States government at the 
expense of agriculture. To give farmers less than jn 
1909-14 would be disastrous. 

We must of course help the AAA hold production 
within limits. We cannot expect parity prices for an 
unlimited production of any crop. But if farmers do 
not produce more of any American crop in proportion to 
America’s population than they did in 1909-14, then 
parity prices should be achieved on the full normal pro- 
duction of a crop and not merely on that part of a crop 
consumed in America. 

This is certainly necessary to a square deal and 
should be to “The New Deal.” Let's fight for it. 


Who Favors Old Age Pensions? 


OR many years we have been almost alone in the 
South in fighting for two reforms that we believe 
that just the men and women who read our magazine 
could soon bring to realization in some of our states— 
if they would only fight for these reforms in the press, 
in private talks and public speeches, and in next year’s 
primaries and elections. These two reforms are as 
follows :— 
1. Old age pensions for all needy men and women 
past 65 or 70. 
2. Exempt from all taxation the first $1,000 invested 
in a home occupied by the owner. 


Regarding old age pensions, we have been interested 
in them ever since we first saw their beneficial effects in 
England and Denmark twenty years ago. In England 
persons over 70 without means received $1.25 per week. 
And well do we remember landing in Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, and seeing about the longest line of happy look- 
ing old folks we had ever seen together, and discovering 
they were all there to get the monthly old age pension 
granted by the government (small but vet how wel- 
come!), whereas we in the United States then offered 
our aged poor nothing better than the near-disgrace of 
the poorhouse! Now seventeen American states in- 
cluding New York and New Jersey have-old age pen- 
sions; eight states begin payment at 65 and nine at 70. 


Exempt From Taxes $1,000 Invested in Home 


E ARE also convinced that the time has come 
when our state and national governments should 
codperate to achieve this result :— 
To exempt from all taxation the first $1,000 in- 
vested in a home occupied by the owner. 


It may be necessary to begin with a $500 exemption, 
but we must work to a total of $1,000. Home-owner- 
ship is so necessary to good citizenship, to thrift, and to 
a wholesome family life that we believe in giving every 
man, rich or poor, an exemption of $500 or $1,000 in the 
value of house and land occupied by the owner, and tax 
him only on the excess value above this. 

Of course one may ask, “How could local govern- 
ments be adequately supported if a $1,000 exemption 
were granted on homes occupied by the owner?” Our 
answer is that, if it is necessary to effect this result, we 
could well increase inheritance taxes and luxury taxes, 
also increase total income taxes by making smaller in- 
comes than now pay something and making big incomes 
pay more than now. 

But primarily we believe we are fast coming to 4 
time when we shall recognize these two basic facts: (1) 
That this whole nation is as truly one single economic 
unit as any state or county was a century ago, hence 
(2) that justifiable sales taxes, income, and inheritance 
taxes should be levied on a national basis and a large 
proportion of each redistributed to the states on the 
basis of population. The necessity for this and the 
fairness of it we expect to discuss in later issues. 

Meanwhile why not write letters to your Senators 
and Representatives, to your party leaders, and to your 
local pavers favoring such of these measures as you 
would like to see adopted? 
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BRING THE GARDEN INDOORS 


By MRS. T. A. HUMPHRIES 


C THE touch of fall, bring your 

garden indoors where its beauty 
can ‘inger in triumph over frosty days 
and nights. 

Wherever growing things may add 
their magic touch, the miniature water 
garden can contribute a picture of out- 
doors to the beauty of a charming 
-room. On the dining table it is es- 
pecially effective on a flat table mir- 
ror. It is entirely ornamental on the 
library table or desk. Onan end table 
it may be rather small, accenting some 
bricht color in the decorative scheme 
of the room. 

Anyone can have a water garden. 
It requires only pebbles or stones, a 
plant to be arranged in picture sug- 
gestion of the outdoors, and a decora- 
tive dish which blends with the color 
harmony of the room. Add to this a 
little water and a tiny figure of aquatic 
interest and your garden is complete. 

You need no soil, for your plant 
must be a water grower which lives, 
thrives, and puts out new shoots and 
leaves while its roots grow among 
pebbles or marble chips in the bottom 
of the dish. Such plants may be ob- 
tained at any seed store. 


Add a Figurine 


A charming feature of the water 
garden is its ability to carry interest- 
ing shadows and leaf reflections in its 
tiny pool. With your arrangement of 
plant and pebbles be sure to add the 
figure of a butterfly, frog, crane, or 
nymph. Porcelain or pottery figures 
are most satisfactory 
as the water does them 
no injury. 


Moss may cover the 
edge of the miniature 
garden, remaining 
woodsy green and 
lovely if given sun- 
light. It adds a sug- 
gestion of shore along 
which a nymph or 


To grow this vegetable one must se- 
lect good sized specimens, cut off about 
an inch from the bottoms, and place 
them in a bowl holding about two 
inches of water. The large leaves 
should be removed and only the tender 
ones left. These grow quite rapidly. 
In several weeks the luxuriant new 
growth is amazing. 

As a lacy frame for your window 
garden, ivy can be grown in glass con- 
tainers. Even lovelier than ivy is the 
sweet potato vine with its pointed 
leaves of vivid green. Select well 
shaped potatoes that are not kiln 
dried, put them in glass jars with wa- 
ter, and the result will be surprising. 
First long white roots are sent down 
into the water, then tiny green buds 
appear, followed almost overnight by 
graceful tendrils and looping vines. 
Placed in jardinieres they are delight- 
fully artistic. 


Carrots Are Dainty 


Carrots have a lacy leaf as dainty 
as the maidenhair fern, and if large 
ones are selected, by cutting them 
down to about two inches in depth 
they are effective in bowls of black 
or jade green. Goldfish make an amus- 
ing note, repeating the color of the 
carrot. 

The mauve and white turnip is love- 
ly in a turquoise dish, with curly leaves 
looking like a crown. 

Chives and parsley can be ornamen- 
tal and useful at the same time. The 
former has a violet flower as lovely as 

a garden pink. Cab- 
bages may also be 
grown indoors and are 
lovely in green glass 
bowls. Amber glass 
or copper containers 
are most becoming to 
the Spanish onion 
with its long pale 
shoots. With any of 
these plants it is im- 





bather may stroll. 


The decoration on 
the dish should prove 
suggestive in making your water gar- 
den picture. After you begin, your 
own fancy will lead you in creative 
ways with water, plants, pebbles, and 
figures. 


If you wish to feature narcissus in 
your dish garden, plant them about 
November 1 so that they will bloom for 
Christmas. They should be planted 
in pebbles and water and kept in a 
dark, fairly cool place until root growth 
is abundant enough to warrant bring- 
ing them into the heat. A succession 
of planting every two weeks will give 
bloom from Christmas to Easter. 


Try Common Vegetables 


A window garden that exploits the 
humble vegetables can be a most in- 
teresting experiment. Vegetables, with 
their wealth of color, can be changed 
from the prosaic to things of beauty. 
The beet is capable of charming ef- 
fects, looking like some strange exotic 
Plant with its dark bottle green leaves 
flecked with crimson and growing 
with tropical luxuriance. When placed 
ina Spanish pottery platter, or around 
an Italian statuette in a bowl with 
Pierced edge, or as a background for an 
antique bronze figure, the result is 
fascinating. 


portant to keep the 
water fresh and any 
decayed leaf or spot 
carefully trimmed. 

Sumac, with the glory of its autumn 
tints, Christmas greens, holly, yaupon, 
mistletoe, smilax, and ivy can be kept 
beautifully fresh throughout the holi- 
day season if placed in water. 


A Christmas Centerpiece 


A beautiful Christmas centerpiece to 
hold a tall red candle can be made from 
an assortment of things that grow out- 
doors. Cut a piece of heavy card- 
board, either round or oval and a size 
suitable for your table. On this sew 
a thick, rather fluffy covering of 
sprigs of aborvitae. On this founda- 
tion arrange such outdoor specimens 
as small pine cones, lotus pods, short 
sprigs of dried grass, sprays of cedar, 
statice, poppy pods, sprigs of holly, 
etc. Your locality will suggest other 
material. They should be mixed in- 
formally and sewed in place around a 
candle holder. When the piece is fin- 
ished, touch up all the parts with sil- 
ver, gold, or iridescent paint. You 
will be charmed with the result. 


Dried grasses and cat-tails may be 
displayed effectively in large vases or 
jars in bright colors. Combined with 
sea green or yellow they are most ar- 
tistic, and will help brighten the dis- 
mal winter days. 
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No. 973—You'll 
frock. 
No. 883—This 


Designed for sizes 14, 16, 18, 20 years; 

















Midwinter Styles 


No. 603—Lovely rust woolen fash- 

med this youthful ensemble. Designed 
or sizes 14, 16, 18, 20 years; 36, 38, 
nd 40 inches bust. 

No. 341—An eel-gray faille crepe 

ilk, accented by bright red trim, made this Paris dress. De- 
igned for sizes 14, 16, 18, 20 years; 36, 38, and 40 inches bust. 
look like a picture in this brown and yellow plaid woolen 
36, 38, 40 inches bust. 


attractive -home frock of simple 


lines is designed for sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48, and 


50 inches bust. 


No. 636—Smart 


French bretelles feature this 


lovely model in dark blue wool jersey, designed for 


sizes 10, 12, 14, and 

No. 584- -A scho 
epaulets. Designed 

No. 548— New 
sleeves! New neck- 
lines! Here’s an 
opportunity to 
economize by mak- 
ing over last year’s 
dress. Designed for 
sizes 14, 16, 18, 20 
years; 36, 38, and 
40 inches bust. 


16 years. 


ol dress that has the new shoulder 
for sizes 4, 6, 8, and 10 years. 
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Order patterns giving size and number, from Pattern Department, Progressive 


Farmer-Ruralist Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


Price 10 cents each, stamps or coin 


(coin preferred). For other designs send 10 cents for our Fashion Magazine 
containing designs for women, misses, and children. 














The TRIPLE ACTION 
CURE 


“ngar-Cure and Smoke 
feat. aliat the same time 

Do you know—that Morton’s SMOKE- 
SALT does the entire job of salting, sugar- 
curing and smoking your hams and bacon— 
all at the same time? The whole job is done 
while your meat is in the cure. No smoke 
house is needed. 

Morton’s SMOKE-SALT is the blending 
together into one convenient product of the 
highest grade Meat Salt, a marvelously bal- 
anced Sugar-Cure and refined, condensed Wood Smoke. It’s a tested 
and proven product. Over half a million farmers use it to cure their 
meat every year. 


The Finest. Flavored / 
Meat You Ever Cured: 


ES MEAT CURING ¥ EAS 
WICKER AND earet 


= Ro 
ON SALT COMPANY - “ADD “ 


Before you butcher, cure or put up any meat, be sure to send for our 
new FREE Book—‘‘Meat Curing Made Easy.” A brand new edition 
of the most complete and interesting book of its kind ever published. 


This book is a real, practical help to every family that now butchers 
and cures meat at home—and to all others who would like to begin this 
thrifty practice. Every step in butchering and curing is explained with 
many interesting pictures and easy-to-understand language. It tells 
how to butcher, dress and cut up the meat and gives complete directions 
on how to trim and prepare the various cuts. With this handy book, 
even though you have never butchered before, you can do the whole job 
from start to finish as successfully as those who have had years of expe- 
rience. Besides, this book tells how to make Sausage, Head Cheese, 
Pickled Tongue, Scrapple, how to render lard and many other popular 
meat recipes. 

We will gladly send you this valuable 
book FREE and postpaid, on request. All 
you have to do is to send a post card, or 
the coupon below, and ask for our new 
book ‘‘Meat Curing Made Easy.”’ 


Don’t Delay — Send Now Before You Butcher 


ii XNever Go Back to the Ola 

It is so much easier, quicker and better. Besides, 
it adds a richer, finer flavor to the meat and improves 
its keeping quality. If you want the finest-flavored meat 
ever brought to your table—if you want hams and 
bacon that “‘tickle’”’ the taste of the whole family— 
be sure to use Morton’s SMOKE-SALT this season. 

When you use this “‘triple action” cure, you not only 
save work and get better flavored meats, but you also 
have a safer cure. Morton’s SMOKE-SALT strikes into the 
meat quicker. It penetrates to the bone faster and gives extra 
protection against unfavorable weather conditions. Remember 
this when you buy SMOKE-SALT. Insist on MORTON’S—the 
kind used by over half a million farmers. Most good dealers have 
it. If your dealer hasn’t got it, he can get it for you quickly. 





Send For 
FREE BOOK 
and Sample of 

Cy. Y UY: Vey = 
SEASONING 


Morton’s Sausage Seasoning is the greatest convenience ever 
developed for those who make sausage. It eliminates all 
guesswork— it’s the one sure way to really get good sausage 
—the kind that always “‘hits the spot”’ in taste and flavor. 
It’s so easy, too—just use Morton’s Sausage Seasoning 
according to directions. Nothing else to add or mix. In one 


MORTON SALT COMPANY, 
200 W. Washington St., Chicago, III. 
Please send me your New Free Book entitled ‘‘Meat Curing 


Made Easy.” Also send free sample Morton’s SAUSAGE 
SEASONING, as offered. 





sinike can you get all the salt, spices and other seasoning ingredients 
needed. So economical, too—only 25c a can at all dealers. Each 25c can 
contains enough to season 30 lbs. of sausage. Thousands of people who 
have used it write and say it makes the finest pork sausage 

they have ever tasted. 


Sample Trial Package— FREE! 

We want to send you a free sample of our Sausage Season- 
ing so you can see how simple and easy it is to make delicious 
sausage with Morton’s Sausage Seasoning. Mail coupon or a 
Post Card and we will send you a Free Sample Packet suffi- 
cient for seasoning three pounds of sausage. Be sure to send 
for it and see for yourself what a delicious flavor it will give 
your sausage. 
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